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FOREWORD 


This Conference of  Vice-Chancellors constitutes an important 
link in the chain of measures that are being taken by the Ministry of 
Education and Scientific Research and the University Grants Com- 
mission for the general all-round improvement of University Educa- 
tion. It brought together the Vice-Chancellors of thirty Universities, 
several Education Secretaries of State Governments and Secretaries 
of Boards of Secondary Education, members of the University Grants 
Commission as well as a number of other distinguished educationists 
to discuss issues of great importance pertaining to University adminis- 
tration. It was the first time that a representative gathering like this 
devoted itself to the study of this problem; University teachers gene- 
raily come together in their Conferences to discuss academic issues 
and problems. In recent years, however, the realization has sharpen- 
ed that standards of higher education cannot be raised unless Univer- 
sity administration is toned up and streamilned. This is due to a 
variety of factors—the large increase in the number of students and 
teachers, the new problems of finance and administration created by 
the expansion of University work, the factors that complicate the func- 
tioning of some of the University bodies responsible for the academic 
and executive affairs of the University, the need for defining clearly 
the relationship of the University to other stages of education, parti- 
cularly Secondary Education. Even apart from these vital problems, 
many of our Universities have become large Concerns, with a respon- 
sibility for administering large properties and budgets, and if full and 
proper use is to be made of the resources placed at their disposal—which 
are still meagre compared to the magnitude of their needs—there is 
need for building up an efficient and business like administrative machi- 
nery. The criticism often voiced that academic men are not good ad- 
ministrators has to be met—if necessary, by a judicious mixture of both 
types of workers. Again, it is necessary for University authorities to 
realise that the University is not only an academic organization where 
certain courses are taught but also a community of teachers and stu- 
dents living together in an atmosphere which, ideally speaking, should 
bring out the best in them and contribute to the development of 
balanced and integrated persondlities. In actual practice, such condi- 
tions are lacking, in varying degrees, in all the Universities and one of 
the special responsibilities of University administrators is to study how 
the University environment could be made richer and more stimulat- 
ing—socially, culturally and academically. So, even if we are interest- 
ed primarily in the education of mind and character, we have to deal 
with these problems because they all are integrally inter-linked. If the 
students’ discipline is unsatisfactory, it is not merely an educational 
problem. Their economic difficulties, the absence of hostel facilities, 
the arrangements made for the supervision of their living conditions, 
the adequacy of provision made for games, sports and cultural activi- 
ties all enter into it. If the University campus is ill-kept, unclean, lack- 
ing in aesthetic appeal, deprived of parks and trees and flowers, it 


(ii) 
affects students’ health as well as the proper development of their per- 
sonality and interests. It is, therefore, necessary that we gear up out 
administrative machinery to these new and more complex needs of 
the University situation and reorganise ‘the various University bodies 


in such a way that they can function smoothly and efficiently, without 
the internal frictions and conflicts which often make them ineffective. 


I am sure all University teachers and administrators are just as 
exercised as I am about the complaints and criticisms that are being 
made in all quarters about the low standards of University Education. 
We can make out a good case to explain the present position and even 
turn the tables to some extent on our critics by pointing out the finan- 
cial and other difficulties under which we are working and for which 
we are not responsible. But this shifting of responsibility does not lead 
us anywhere. This is a national challenge which our Universities 
have to face, for the eventual success of all our plans of development 
and all dreams and aspirations for a richer and fuller life for our people 
depends on the quality of persons whom we train in our Universities— 
their mental quality. their social sensitiveness. their integrity, their 
practical efficiency. To achieve this objective, the quality of teaching 
as well as the quality of administration has to be improved radically. 
In this Conference, many valuable ideas and suggestions have been 
thrown out which, I hope. will be studied with care by all concerned 
with University Education. I need hardly add that the views express- 
ed by the members in the course of the discussion are their individual 
Views and Government of India do not take any responsibility for 
them. But it welcomes the full and frank exchange of ideas that took 
place at the Conference because it believes that University men and 
women should have the fullest freedom of thought and expression, an 
should place the results of their honest, intelligent and fearless think- 


ing before the public as well as Government and their own academic 
and executive authorities. 
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I 
INTRODUCTION 


For the first time a Conference was held at which the Vice-Chancellors 
of Indian Universities were present to discuss many aspects pertaining to 
problems of University Education, particularly with reference to adminis- 
trative matters, students’ welfare, requirements of the teaching staff, and 
associated subjects. i 


It was the general feeling of all the members that the Conference served 
a very useful purpose indeed, and it was an education in itself to all persons. 
Six main heads under which the discussion was more or less instituted 
served to elicit valuable information from persons with a great deal of 
experience. The Office of the Vice-Chancellor, and the manner in which it 
ought to be filled, provoked keen discussion. The question of University 
finance, which is a pressing problem in these days when the number of 
those anxious to take up University education is rapidly increasing, while 
the quality of University education has necessarily to be kept up, was pin- 
pointed by a representative, Shrimati Hansa Mehta. The constitution of 
University Bodies and the role of each one of these bodies was another 
very fruitful subject of discussion. The problems affecting the University 
teachers and University students were represented dispassionately and frank- 
ly in all their aspects: The question of relationship between the School 
Boards and Universities was discussed at length. 


On the whole it was felt that a Conference of this nature was fully 
justified not only by those who were present but by many who could not 
attend. It is hoped that such Conferences will be held periodically, almost 
every alternative year. 


We are now in the midst of great changes in every sphere of national 
activity, the most important of these changes pertain undoubtedly to the 
development of higher education both in Humanities as well as in Science 
and Technology. To keep pace with these developments, and ‘to see that 
proper standards comparable to the international standards are maintained 
in the Universities is a problem which should interest not only the persons 
connected with the Universities but also the administrators and the general 
public. As one who had the privilege of taking an active part in the delibera- 
tions of this Conference, I can only say that we should all be grateful to 
the many great educationists, Vice-Chancellors and others who contributed 
so materially to the success of tliis Conference. Our thanks are due to the 
Ministry of Education at whose instance this Conference was held. 


m 


INAUGURAL SESSION 


Welcome Address by K. G. Saiyidain 


I have the modest but pleasant role of extending a most cordial 
welcome to all of you and of raising the curtain over this Conference of 
distinguished educationists. This is the first time that the Vice-Chancellors 
of all the Universities are meeting to discuss common problems of Univer- 
sity administration and the Ministry of Education is happy to provide this 
opportunity for the purpose. The credit for suggesting this idea must, how- 
ever, go to Dr. V. K. N. Menon of the Institute of Public Administration, 
who originally made this suggestion to me. I welcomed the proposal readily, 
because it would afford our Vice-Chancellors and other educationists and’ 
educational administrators a chance of deliberating over issues, which are 
vital to the health and the progress of our universities. As life becomes 
more complicated and institutions more complex, the importance of admi- 
nistration increases inevitably. This applies just as much to universities as 
to Government offices, industries or big business concerns. When our univer- 
Sities were comparatively small, concerned with a few thousand students— 
even a few hundred students in the case of some residential universities— 
the problems of administration were comparatively simple. Personal rela- 
tionship between the staff and the students and between the various cate- 
gories of university teachers and officers was not only closer but also formed 
the basis and the technique for dealing with these problems. Personal con- 
tacts are still all important but many new factors have also now to be 
taken into reckoning. Now when universities have thousands or tens of 
thousands of students to deal with, when the provision of proper residential 
conditions for students in and outside hostels offers an almost insoluble 
challenge, when colleges have often to be administered through distant 
radar control, when examinations are a massive headache, when the darken- 
ing shadow of the pull for political power is lengthening over them and 
precipitating serious problems of discipline, when the evils of electioncering 
have threatened to break into their academic sanctum, when the balancing 
of the budgets is becoming increasingly difficult—in the face of all thesc 
problems, the question of proper administration assumes special significance. 
Part of the difficulty that universities have to face is no doubt financial. It 
cannot be persuasively talked away but taking thought is always a help 
in solving all kinds of problems. Even, if I may say so, the financial prob- 
lem! There are many ways in which economies can be effected through 
a vigilant control over expenditure; there are urgent needs that can be met 
through cooperative endeavour, even without spending a great deal of 
money. There are soufces of public philanthrophy which can be tapped even 
in these days of real or convertiently pleaded stringency, If the universitics 
can establish more fruitful relationship with the community and make à 
perceptible contribution to its betterment, in various fields of activity, it 
may even ease the financial situation to some extent. Moreover, it is for 
the universities to educate public as well as Government opinion to the 
basic importance of university education in national life so that it would 
not regard expenditure for this purpose to be a marginal, or dispensible 
luxury but as vital to the health and well-being of the nation. If one consi- 
ders the problem deeply, the primary and the most important source of the 
human species is what some one has called “the ability of the human mind 
to create its own realities"—everything else is secondary—and education is 
concerned with this basic process from which every thing good and great 
eventually springs. If this truth, so simple and so subtle, so obvious and 
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yet so difficult to grasp, could be hammered into the minds of men, educa- 
tion could attain its true status in life and financial difficulties would not 
cripple it as they are apt to do at present at any provocation ! 


It is a matter of satisfaction to me that this Conference is being attended 
not only by Vice-Chancellors but also by members of the University Grants 
Commission and some of the Education Secretaries and representatives of 
Boards of Secondary Education. If our universities are to develop on healthy 


that the Central Government has been trying to resist as far as humanly 
possible and, in fact, the creation of the University Grants Commission is 
an earnest of this policy. I venture to hope that State Governments will 
increasingly follow the same trend of financial policy in their dealings with 
their own universities. While it is the business of all Governments to ensure 
that funds are Properly utilized and to indicate the broad social objectives 
and purposes of national policy within whose framework universities should 
work, they should certainly not use their financial authority to control the 
internal administration of universities. 


. I am not, however, concerned here mainly with the financial problem 
Which you will no doubt take up in your deliberations and to which I had 
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clarifications but become the spearhead of beneficial reforms and changes. 
so that the rich ore of theory may be beaten into the gold of practice! In 
this task, you will have. not. only . the good-will and good wishes of the 
Ministry of Education but also its full and active cooperation. 


I should also like to take this opportunity of thanking Dr. Shrimali, 
who has very kindly agreed to preside over the inaugural session, Dr. Desh- 
mukh, who would be good enough to deliver the inaugural address and Dr. 
Mudaliar. who has accepted our invitation to direct the deliberations of 
this Conference as its President. This reassures me that the conference is 
not only starting under favourable auspices but is also in good and com- 
petent hands. 


Dr. K. L. Shrimali: I shall now request Shri Deshmukh to inaugurate 
the Conference, Shri Deshmukh is the first Chairman of our University 
Grants Commission after the new Act came into operation and we would 
not have got a better person to inaugurate this conference. 


Inaugural Address by C. D. Deshmukh 


mission of the functions vested in it by law and the quality 
"university administration. 


The task of public administration is to Carry out the national pro- 
‘grammes of development, programmes which are based on the assessment 
of the needs and resources of the country and which represent a systematic 


ment, they Observe, naturally makes growing demands on human resources 
and in a emocratic set "IP. calls for values and attitude, in the Io 

j a education is an important element. They point ou 
that behind the tasks of development in all its branches, particularly the 
improvement of education jn universities. lie these more fundamental aims 
‘and that these values ang attitudes would be realised in every-day life in 
pie measure in which they are expressed through educational ideals. and 


„Jn the field of University administration, the ion of the adminis- 
trative agency is to fulfil the Tesponsibilities Voted j^ “the tad in the Uni- 
versities. These responsibilities may concern the current range of work or 
programmes of growth and development, AS in the whole national field, 
the processes of development neeq review of existing administrative arrange- 
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stant study of the factors influencing the structure of Government and by 
the application of such knowledge as can be distilled from that study”. 


In the national field, the principal problems which arise in connection 
with the improvement and strengthening of public administration are firstly 
problems relating to the achievement of a high degree of integrity, effici- 
ency and economy and secondly. problems connected with the improve- 
‘ment of the machinery of general administration, particularly that concern- 
ved with the development programmes in the districts. But dominating over 
these problems is the influence of policy on the character of the administra- 
tion. This involves the choice of goals, determination of priorities and the 
formulation of sound and feasible programmes, having regard to the availa- 
bility of resources in the shape of trained manpower. The political execu- 
tive of the country has to give special attention to the formulation of prin- 
ciples and policies in each field of national activity under a parliamentary 
democracy as well as to ensure that they are implemented by sustained 
effort in the public interest. 


Devolution of power necessarily plays an increasing important part 
in the implementation of complex programmes of action and one of the 
most important questions connected with administration is that of the 
devolution of power, accompanied by the minimum safeguards necessary 
for its proper exercise. 


It is likely that as the Second Five-Year Plan proceeds, difficult issues 
"will arise relating less to matters of policy and approach and more to ques- 
tions of administration and organisation. If the administrative machinery, 
both at the centre and in the states, does its work with efficiency, integrity 
and with a sense of urgency and concern for the community, the success of 
the Second Plan would be fully assured. Enumerating the administrative 
tasks before the country, the Planning Commission drew attention to the 
indispensability of coordination in policy and programmes in different 
sectors of the economy in terms of the objectives and targets set by the 
Plan. Among the tasks enumerated are, the ensuring of integrity in adminis- 
tration, building of cadres and providing incentives and opportunities for 
creative service. devising speedy, efficient and economic methods of work, 
providing for continuous supervision and arranging for objective evalua- 
tion of methods and results at regular intervals. 


Much that is postulated in regard to Public Administration will apply 
to the administrative work in the Universities in its narrower sense and it 
might be of some interest to University authorities to have some idea of 
the survey of the machinery of public administration promoted by the Gov- 
ernment of India in recent years, ending with two reports by Dr. Paul H. 
Appleby, formerly a Dean of the Graduate School at Syracuse University 
and before that an incumbent of many public assignments. As a matter of 
personal interest, I consider it worthwhile to mention here that Dr. Appleby's 
expert assistance was first sought in this matter at my instance and was 
made available through the courtesy of the Ford Foundation. His first report 
was in fact transmitted to me in my capacity as Finance Minister. Both 
his reports are eminently readable and although there has been a great deal 
of controversy in regard to his conclusions and recommendations, particular- 
ly those contained in the Second Report. I should like to take this opportu- 
nity of stating that I agree in a great deal of what he says. 


My immediate purpose in mentioning Dr. Appleby is to draw attention 
to two of his important recommendations in his first report which were 
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accepted and acted upon without delay by the Government of India. These 
were : ` 


() establishment of a special unit called the Organisation and Methods 
Division charged with the responsibility of making administrative 
studies and proposing improvements; and 


(ii) sponsoring by the Government of an Institution of Public Adminis- 
tration. - 


The Organisation and Methods unit is in full working order and the Insti- 
tute of Public Administration is well established and I would strongly 
advise the Universities to take all possible advantage of these developments. 
and to seek the assistance of these two new institutions for the continuous 
and systematic improvement of their administrative machinery. Indeed this 
had already been done by some Universities. I have been informed that 
at the invitation of the Vice-Chancellor of the Jammu and Kashmir Univer- 
sity, the administrative system of that University has been studied and re- 
ported upon by the Organisation and Methods Unit. As regards the Institute 
of Public Administration, there is a provision for admission of corporate 
members and by a wise decision, the Institute authorities have decided to 
charge a special concession fee of Rs. 50 only to Universities, Research 
Institutions and Service Organisations. 


Advantage has already been taken of this facility by some seven Uni- 
versities and colleges or other units within Universities, who have already 
been admitted as corporate members of the Institute. Among those, I am 
glad to notice the names of the Annamalai University, University of Madras, 
Osmania University, University of Rajputana, Nagpur University, Utkal 
University and the Punjab University. I very much hope that the other 
Universities will without delay get themselves admitted as corporate members 
of the Institute of Public Administration and take full advantage of the work 


which is being developed therein regard to both the theory and practice of 
Public Administration. 


. n the course of its relations with the various Universities, the Univer- 
sity Grants Commission has come to the conclusion that it will be worth 


bribe and favouritism or the deteriorat 


reports on the utilisation of grants paid to the Universities do’ not come in 
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regularly and in some cases do not come at all. The University Grants Com-- 
mission office has a long list of cases in which, in spite of reminders satisfac- 
tory information has not been forthcoming. Sometimes this is due to the 
fact that grants are not in fact utilised as they should be but more often it 
is because of the inadequacies of the administrative machinery in the Uni- 
versity concerned. 


We have found it almost impossible to prepare up-to-date statements 
even on such matters as the number of students on the rolls of Universities, 
the number of teachers, the number of persons who apply for admission to 
the various classes and the numbers admitted, etc. 


It would appear that none of our Universities has a properly developed 
statistical department and that the records and accounts of Universities are 
not maintained in a manner that would enable abstraction of required infor- 
mation quickly and effectively. It would also appear that the information 
and public relations side of university administration needs development. 


In the context of University education, however, the word *ADMINIS- 
TRATION’ has a far greater content and significance than in the case of 
Governments operations. Even in the case of the latter, the efficiency or 
otherwise of the administrative machinery is in the ultimate analysis, a 
function of the structure of the State itself and the division of the Consti- 
tutional responsibility, leading ultimately to accountability and answerability 
of all organs of Government to the citizen. Structure determines in many 
ways the whole nature of the administrative process and has in operation 
much determining influence on general policy. Structure determines where 
responsibility lies, how and to what extent responsible and controlable 
delegation takes place, what emphasis should be given to variaus objec- 
tives and how progressive responsibility for decision-making should be dis- 
tributed. 


The prevailing structure of public administration in India in the above 
sense is one of coordination rather than administration, as Dr. Appleby has 
pointed out, which provides for no continuous line of responsibility for 
administrative action as between the States and the Centre. 


In a sense, the same dichotomy characterises the constitution and con- 
trol of Universities and it is particularly noticeable in the field of Univer- 
sity finance. In the University world, in line with experience elsewhere, ex- 
cept for a few of the oldest Universities, while the main financial assistance 
or the significant portion of it comes from the State for current expendi- 
ture, for development it is derived from the Centre, and implementation 
of programmes and executive action 1s almost overwhelminglv with auto- 
nomous University authorities. This is one reason why administration is 
so uniquely important in the case of Universities, From the point of view 
of the States or the Centre, grants-in-aid are often accompanied by condi- 
tions to be fulfilled. They are apt to become customary and continuing and 


not increasing steadily and largely in amount. 


The University Education Commission of 1948-49 in Chapter 13 of 
its Report deals appropriately therefore, not with University Administra- 
tion as with Constitution and Control. They had noticed that there were 
Universities then whose administration was unsatisfactory, even in purely 
academic matters, such as appointment of examiners and awarding of 
Degrees, the procedures and standards in this respect being suspect in this 
case. They recognised the damage that was caused by this state of 
affairs and proceeded to outline the kind of constitution for a University 
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which offered scope for achieving and Maintaining the necessary improve- 
ment. Dealing with the limits of controls, they proclaimed their belief that 
more control from outside was no way to achieve reform in University 
education and went on to say that on the contrary a great many of the 
evils then noticed arose from the fact that most of the Universities had no 


that the University Grants Commission Act was passed by the Central 
Legislature and has vested in the University Grants Commission various 
powers, and functions for the promotion and coordination of University 
ducation and for the determination and maintenance of standards of 


these functions. The question of administration of Universities in its broader 


uis therefore, one of Supreme interest to the University Grants Com- 
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University suffer grievously. It is difficult to put on 


cause of such a situation. It certainly has Something to do with the character 


and attitudes of university men and Women. But it may also be due to 
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defects in ‘the organisation of the University and the excessive fragmenta- 
tion of authority. As stated earlier, the University Grants Commission is 
having an analysis prepared of the Acts of incorporation of all. our Univer- 
sities to see in what respects they differ from the model recommended by 
the Radhakrishnan Commission, and to discover if these variations have 
any connection with any problems of discipline or efficiency that may have 
‘been experienced in some of the Universities. But even on a superficial 
observation of the situation, there appears to be sufficient ground for sus- 
pecting that the difficulties in a number of Universities might be due to 
factors such as these : 


(a) the Vice-Chancellor does not have adequate powers; 


(b) the University Councils are too large and are constituted on re- 
presentative principles which involve electioneering and encourage 
party politics ; 


(c) the Vice-Chancellor is appointed ‘by’ the Chancellor on his own 
initiative and does not enjoy the confidence of the members of the 
University; 


(d) the Vice-Chancellor's tenure of office is too brief ; 


(e) there are too many external members in the Syndicate (or Exe- 
cutive Council) and Senate (or Court) of the University. 


The co-relation between any particular element in a University Act and 
any problem of administration in the University is difficult to establish but 
where a particular factor has been known to be a cause of trouble, it would 
obviously seem desirable to remove or modify that factor. 


In this connection, it is, I think, worthwhile casting a glance at the 
contemporary scene in the University world outside India, particularly, 
Britain. As regards the framework of pent ie. in the matter of orga- 
nisation and administration, British Universities have features which are 
somewhat unique. In the U.S.A. the University President and a Board of 
Trustees usually constitute the governing body; they rely only to a limited 
degree upon faculty recommendation and representation. At the other ex- 
tréme are most of the Universities in other countries, which are dependent 
upon central ministries of education ie. they are a part of the national 
education system. In Britain, the university system has and is formed by 
democratic practices perhaps to a much larger extent than anywhere 


else. 


In the older Universities of Britain, such as Cambridge and Oxford, 
the government consists of three bodies which reflect their origin in name 
and function: (1) The Senate at Cambridge or the Convocation at Oxford: 
(2) The House of Regents at Cambridge or the Congregation at Oxford: 
(3) The Council of the Senate at Cambridge or the Hebdomadal Council 
at Oxford. Essentially, the forms of organisation of the two Universities 
are the same except that at Cambridge the greater power of the professoriate 
somewhat lessens the power of the Council of the Senate in favour of what 
is called the General Board of Faculties. Cambridge and Oxford have no 
local connection, comparable to the modern Universities. They are national, 
indeed international institutions, and are faced with the problem of keeping 
in touch with a widely scattered constituency, There is a system in Vogue 
of outside representation upon the Appointments Board and the Extra- 
Mural Delegacy which shows that when necessary a method can be evolved 
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for cooperation with the outside world. Apart from this the only means 
whereby general outside opinion has been able to influence the working 
of these ancient universities have been periodical Royal Commissions, 
. appointed on the request of the Universities themselves. 


The Chancellorship at both the Universities is honorary and the position 
national figure, elected by the combined 
vote of faculty members and recognised alumni. The chief executive is the 
“Vice-Chancellor. A member or head of one of the constituent colleges, is 


elected by the heads of the colleges. The 
Vice-Chancellor holds his office usually for three years and is not re-elected 


In response to organisational and administrative structure, all colleges 
are an inseparable part of the University to which they belong, but each 


, The newer Universities in Britain are subject to a dual lay and acade- 
mic control through a Court of Gov 


Senate. The Court of Governors consists of representative graduates of the 
University and other important ind 
In university policy. The Council is 
up of the administrative heads of th 
nominated by the Academic Senate, 
Court of Governors and m 


e Senate, composed entirely of faculty members. 
academic affairs; it also advises the Council. 
„exclusively intetnal bodies, handle a mass of 


Certain unique features characterise Scottish 
which it is not necessary to enumerate he. 
which deserves a mention and that is th 
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nated. It is part of the Rector’s duty to watch over the interest of the 
student body. ‘ 


On the Governing Council of the modern universities, there is a wide 
representation of community interests, including members of the local edu- 
cational authorities, who work with the national Ministry of Education in 
behalf of the lower schools. The judgement pronounced with some autho- 
rity in this connection is that the structure is weighted with lay representa- 
tion and that the new Universities tend to grant little voice to academic 
members in matters of administration, the extent and continuity of which ' 
is assured chiefly by a quasi-permanent Vice-Chancellor. 


Since Vice-Chancellors are not chosen especially for their administra- 
tive competence or money raising ability but because of their demonstrated 
leadership among men of their own profession, they have to spend a great 
deal of time learning administrative duties while in office. Although, as 
stated above, at Cambridge and Oxford the term of office of the Vice- 
Chancellor is brief, it is felt that short appointments are perilous from 
many points of view, since incumbents are unable to win administrative 
bodies to the support of long-term policies. It is recognised, however, that 
there is, some value in restricting any tenure which would tempt one man 
to accumulate arbitrary power. A solution has been suggested in the estab- 
lishment of a dual leadership whereby the Vice-Chancellor would handle 
major matters of policy and a President or Principal would handle day to 
day administration on a long-term or even permanent basis. 


The relation of the teaching staff to the University administration is 
more intimate at Oxford and Cambridge than in the civic universities of 
Britain. The administrative bodies of the teaching staff, namely, Congrega- 
tion at Oxford and House of Regents at Cambridge actually elect the Gov- 
erning Councils. At Cambridge, all alumni and faculty members may legally 
participate in administration. At both Universities the administrators are 
members of, and are responsible to the entire teaching body. In theory, at 
least, no system could be founded more on the rights and dignity of the 
teacher, but it is acknowledged that the consequent diffusion of power and 
responsibility tends to restrain action. On the other hand, the advantage 
is that measures once adopted are likely to be of more significance and 
more permanence. Whether this by itself is a desirable feature is a matter 
for consideration in view of the necessity for rapid decisions in response 
to the forces of national development. These forces may well demand an 
administrative structure better suited to carry such decisions out. An inter- 
mediate position has been adopted in the University of London, where the 
ádministration of finances is strongly influenced by the University Senate, 
which controls educational policies. The Court is the supreme financial 
authority, but the Senate has dominant representation. The functions of 
these two bodies are mutually exclusive, but their overlapping membership 
helps to wed the instructional end of university practice with the means 
of carrying it on. 


There is considerable disagreement among British university leaders 
as to what shall constitute the ideal pattern of organisation and adminis- 
tration, and there is a wide “spectrum of opinion". This diversity of opinion 
is of course related to the conception of the fundamental aims and prac- 
tices of university i.e. all university practices are a reflection of the univer- 
sity's collective philosophy of education. Therefore, in Britain, as SIE 
much of the controversy on educational administration is hardly more taan 
extension of the general argument on the purpose of a university- 
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Perhaps the most vital issue originates in the theory of the separation 
of the university and the society. George F. Kneller, on whose book on 
Higher Learning in Britain I have drawn extensively, points out that the 
late Professor Laski held that the older universities were too oblivious of 
their social responsibilities. Admitting that the larger issues of policy should 
arise out of recommendations of the members of the teaching staff, Laski 
wanted greater lay participation in both legislation and administrative con- 
trol and advocated the representation of all Segments of society on the 
governing bodies of universities. But even among dignatories of the civic 
universities of Britain, there is a difference of opinion in regard to the 
desirability of lay representation: While one would go so far as to assert 


brick’ universities in Great Britain, dating from an age when British cities 
boasted of their prosperity rather than of their bomb damage. National 
needs and requirements in India have naturally other dimensions~and eco- 
nomic and social urgencies than in the cities of Britain. In such a con- 
text, ‘some democratic representation will probably be a source of strength 
toa university, so long as a clearly defined distinction is drawn between what 
1S a proper subject-matter for discussion in open sessions, what is considered 
policy and what is judged to be operational detail and what is to be kept 
confidential. It would seem desirable therefore, to bend every effort towards 
enhancing the utility of the lay representation so as to strengthen its poten- 
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state, and on their satisfactory solution will depend satisfactory implemen- 
tation of plans for university growth. 


The Agenda already includes items directly bearing on constitution 
or structure such as the Vice-Chancellor’s office or constitution of univer- 
sity bodies. There is no item specifically concerning the continuous review 
and improvement of the administrative machinery in the narrower sense, but 
I hope I have given sufficient reasons for justifying some little discussion 
of this problem. I have also made recommendations which I hope will have 
at least the effect of provoking an exploratory discussion on the item. Prob- 
Jems relating to the teachers and the students of the universities are also 
included in the Agenda together with the all-pervading and therefore all- 
important problem of university finance and I wish to make a few obser- 
vations in regard to some important aspects of these problems. But before ` 
I do so I should like to say that I welcome the inclusion in the Agenda 
of the item ‘Relation between Universities and School Boards’, since it 
draws attention to a vital matter pertaining to the integration of the edu- 
cational system and the nature of the raw material for whose benefit Univer- 
sity education is impartéd. 


In my opinion the central problem affecting the terms and conditions 
of service of the teachers and the contentment, degree of application and 
peace of mind of the students of the universities is that of finance; finance 
considered in relation to the determination, if such determination is possible, 
of the numbers for whose benefit university education is to be arranged. 
At the outset it is worthwhile reminding ourselves of some relative facts 
and figures for obtaining a proper perspective to the discussion. 


As far as I am aware there are very few countries in which the citizen 
is held to be entitled to University education as a matter of right. In most 
countries the State considers that it has fully discharged its duties towards 
the young citizen when it has arranged for the completion of the upper 
secondary stage of his education, and in the more advanced countries, the 
age at which the young citizen leaves school is about 18. I am convinced, 
for reasons into which it is not necessary to enter here, that all educational 
reforms in this country should be designed so as to raise the average age 
of our young persons leaving their secondary stage of education to 18 plus. 
This will have the advantage of giving a firmer and stronger foundation 
for his preparation as a citizen and will diminish very considerably the 
gravity of the problem of educated unemployment, in that the prospective 
employer will have greater confidence in the modicum of education and 
mental and temperamental maturity of his young employee and will not 
insist on the possession of a degree by him. According to our Constitution, 
education is to be free and compulsory in course of time for children up to 
the age of 14, I have no doubt that in the long run this age will gradually 
be raised to 17 as the improvement of our financial resources permit. But 1 
foresee no time at which it will be possible for the country to undertake 
the responsibility of free university education. 


It was suggested recently in the Lok Sabha that as in China, India 
should undertake to give free University education to its people, but I 
believe that this suggestion proceeds from an imperfect appreciation of 
the facts of the situation in China. In the first place the Chinese Rim 
is completely controlled and planned by the Government. and only tha 
number of young persons is taken into the universities which is A RU 
for various estimated national purposes. In terms, by 1961 or 1962, meg 
expects to provide for some 8,50,000 students in her institutions of high 
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4 
Jearning including professional and technological institutions. This number 
should be compared to our present number at the Universities which can- 
not be less than 8,00,000. It should be remembered at the same time that 
whereas China has a population of 600 million, ours is still short of 400 
million and that the size of the Chinese Five-Year Plan is certainly twice 
that of ours. In this context, I cannot refrain from referring to some of the 
basic relative factors of the Chinese and our own economies. It would not 
be outrageously wrong to assume that the total national income of China is 
twice as high as ours. It is probable that Chinese national income from 
agriculture is about half the total as in our case. The total cultivated area 
in China is about the same as in India i.e. 250 million acres in round figures, 
but the production per acre is at least twice as high as ours. What is more 
. important from the point of view of the pace of development is that cur- 
rently about 12% of the gross agricultural produce is taken by the Govern- 
ment of China as revenue for development and investment as against hardly 
3% in the case of India. These figures mean that China is in a position to 
invest at least eight times the sum that we are able to invest directly out of 
our agricultural national income for the purpose of economic development. 
If we assume that to us Rs. 150 crores a year is available for such invest- 
ment, in China the figure, therefore, must be of the order of the equivalent of 
Rs. 1,200 crores. These figures explain the mystery of how China is able 
to sustain a much larger and faster rate of economic development than 
ours without unduly depressing the living standard of her people. These 
figures only illustrate the basic truth that the poorest are least able to save 
anything out of their current consumption for investment. As has been 
pointed out by all sorts of authorities, therefore, unless all possible atten- 
tion and effort is diverted to detailed organisation of the productive machi- 
nery in our country, particularly in agriculture, there is no hope of our 
being able to pursue with any degree of success our plans for development 


in any field of national endeavour, and that is certainly true of University 
education. 


A Preparatory Conference of Re ati iversiti t 

í presentatives of Universities held a 

Utrecht by the UNESCO in August 1948 brought out the chronic contro- 
Un. j^ Tegard to the fundemental question: What is the role of the 
ha ee ? At one extreme were those who believed that the function «of 
the university was the training of an 'elite by an elite'; at the other were 


university development, it was thought then had 
l am afraid the issue is staring us in e 
Y b our minds in regard to which ideolog 
we shall adopt. Having .Iegard to the fact that ve hall be endeavouring 
to strain to the utmost limit our total resources in an all-out effort tO 
develop the national economy and that there will be no slacks left OT 
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universities. It is then alone that firm and dependable arrangements can be 
made for adequate financing of University education. 


In order to get some. idea of the dimensions of the problem, it is 
worthwhile giving at this stage two sets of figure; one indicating the ratio 
of young persons at university to the total population and the other expen- 
diture per head by public authorities on these young persons. At one end 
of the scale is a country like U.S.A. where per million of population the 
number of young persons at the university is over 15,000 and at the other 
ate countries like U. K. and India where the number is approximately 
2,000. In between is a country like USSR where the figure is probably 
8,000 per million of population. As regards the expenditure, in U.S.A. and 
UK. it appears to be equivalent to Rs. 5,000 per student whereas in India 
it is less than Rs. 500 per student on an average. From these figures also 
it will become clear that from the purely finance angle it will be as much 
as we could do to arrange for higher education, on any acceptable standard, 
of only as many young people as are likely to be required for the purposes 
of national development conceived in the broadest sense. Assuming that 
we were to choose such a course of action, there is a great deal to be said 
in favour of the fiscal machinery provided by the Constitution, particularly 
the periodical finance commissions being utilized to ensure that the State 
Governments are enabled to place at the disposal of their universities 
adequate finance for running them as well as for matching any develop- 
ment grants that the Centre might make on a contributory basis. In con- 
sidering this aspect of the question, it is necessary to remember that in no 
country in the world has it been found possible to run universities entirely 
on the income derived from the fees charged to the students. Indeed the 
tendency is in the opposite direction, and I believe it is a fact that in the 
United Kingdom at least 80% of the total expenditure of universities is 
found from endowment and grants-in-aid from government and other public 
authorities. This trend will be rendered all the stronger if the basic choice 
made in this country is as indicated above, namely, to select for University 
education only those who are needed for the purpose of national develop- 
ment. In practice it would mean a very substantial expansion of the system 
of scholarships and freeships, not to speak of concessions in regard to board 
and lodgings. This however, is for the present only an ideal to be aimed 
at awaiting the strengthening of the country’s financial resources. In the 
meantime, especially when no significant or effective action is taken to 
check the pressure of numbers and vital reforms such as the enhancement 
of the emoluments of teachers in the affiliated colleges are held up for lack 
of funds, it seems very necessary to review the question of charging adequate 
fees for tuition as well as adequate expenses for other matters such as board 
and lodgings. At any rate there is a very strong case for rationalising the 
fees structure so that there is no glaring disparity and inequalities as between 
university and university, for it may be safely taken for granted that the 
economic condition in most parts of the country is much the same an 
that the national income in one State is not markedly higher than in another 
State. I hope that the Conference will give attention to some of these 
fundamental issues that I have raised. 


In conclusion I should like to observe that there is an attempt to read 
too much in the terms ‘democracy’ and ‘autonomy’ as applied to univer- 
sities. I hope I have made it abundantly clear that no subordinate 
authority or no creature of the legislation, such as a university, can. claim 
unhampered democracy or autonomy in the sense bordering on sovereignty 
as against the people of the country, that is to say the citizen who pays for 
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the university and has a set of purposes which he expects the university to 
fulfil. The essence of democracy in a constitutional sense is a chain of 


nature exist in the case of universities, and the utimate control of the 
citizen on a university together with all its implications must continue. 


Public Administration is policy-making and policy-making is politics. As 
an eminent expert on Public Administration has observed in a volume 
entitled ‘Policy and Administration’, “If admission that this is true seems 
to exalt administration, it must be seen that the emphasis on politics 
subordinates the administrator, exalts the politicians, and thereby exalts 
the citizen. Public administration is policy-making. But it is not autonomous 
exclusive or isolated policy-making. It is policy-making on a field where: 
mighty forces contend, forces engendered in and by the Society. It is 
policy-making subject to still other and various policy makers. Public 


a clique, for an exclusive control over 
not for any identifiable ends of promoting the welfare of the nation. 


hg Presidential Address by K. L. Shrimali 


I consider it a great honour to preside over a Conference, which is 
being attended by learned and distinguished Vice-Chancellors and educa- 
tionists of our country. I would not, however, be so imprudent as to offer 
any solutions to many complicated problems, which confront the Univer- 
sities today but pose a few problems for your consideration. 


Both the States and the Central Government have taken increasing 
interest in the growth and development of the Universities since the attain- 
ment of independence. When the State gives financial assistance to Univer- 
sities, it has two main purposes in view. In the first place, the State is 
anxious that the best educational service should be made available to the 
youth for the advancement of knowledge. It is only through higher educa- 
tion that knowledge can be transmitted and enlarged. A State, which does 
not finance higher education liberally, undermines the very basis of civiliza- 
tion. Whether we look from the point of view of the cultural growth of the 
individual or practical necessities of social life, higher education is vital 
for the society. It is, therefore, in the fitness of things that, after Indepen- 
dence, both the Government and the Universities have concentrated on im- 
proving the educational service in the Universities by raising the salary scales 
of teachers and by providing better facilities for libraries and laboratories. 
There is sometimes a tendency in our country to belittle the intellectual 
purpose of the Universities. The Universities must, however, resist this 
tendency and hold fast to the intellectual aim so that our Universities may 
become great centres of learning and research and may be classified with 
the best universities of the world. It is the duty of the State to provide 
liberal financial assistance for the realisation of this purpose. n 


There is, however, another equally important purpose, which the 
Universities must keep in view. In financing higher education, the State has 
also a social purpose and the Universities cannot remain indifferent towards 
it. or work at cfoss-purposes with the State for its fulfilment. In fact, as 


far as the broad social objectives are concerned, the State and the University 
should establish a partnership for their realisation. 


Our society is committed to give equality of opportunity to all the 
citizens. If we apply this principle in the University, it would mean that 
we keep the portals of the University open to every talented person, who 
may benefit by higher education regardless of any social or economic 
background. 


One of the most disturbing features of our University education is that 
it is dependent to a large extent for its income on the students’ fees. In 
1951-52, if we leave out non-recurring grants. students’ fees contributed to 
the extent of 43:9 per cent of the total income of the Universities. The 
Government Central as well as the State—contributed 42:7 per cent and the 
remaining came from Endowments, Local Boards, and other sources. With 
increased taxation, charities and other sources of income are gradually 
decreasing and the Universities have come to depend more and more on 
either the students’ fees or Government grant. As long as the Universities 
depend for a substantial part of their income on the students’ fees, they 
cannot either lower the fees or admit large number of free scholars. On 
the other hand, the total cost which a student has to meet for boarding. 
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books, recreation etc., will on the average come to Rs. 2,500 to Rs. 3,000 
per annum, which is beyond the means of an average student in India. As 
long as these conditions prevail, the University education must remain 
within the means of the rich only. Higher education instead of promoting 
social mobility and keeping leadership in all walks of life open to talent. 
becomes an instrument for preserving the privileges of a special class. 


In the past, the educational administrators have concentrated their 
attention mainly on improving the educational service and they have not 
bothered themselves with the question as to who derives benefit from 
University education. But as we democratise our educational system, this 
question is bound to come to the forefront specially when the Universities 
depend more and more on public finances. It will not be enough for the 
Universities to say that they have no responsibility in the matter since the 
economic barrier to college admission is really the result of social conditions. 
which cause inequality of income among various classes. Since the Univer- 
sities derive their income in an increasing measure from public funds, they 
cannot any longer shirk their responsibility towards those promising students. 
who on account of financial stringency are denied opportunity of higher 
education. It is not in the- interests of the Universities themselves that, 
while the talented students are kept out of the Universities, they are crowd- 
ed by students of mediocre ability and low intelligence. 


There are two ways in which this problem can be solved. We may 
establish a national scholarship programme as has been done in Great 
Britain, where in 1949-50, 72:8 per cent of students were getting financial 
assistance. The assistance is assessed on the principle that, subject to need. 
it shall meet the whole cost of the students’ maintenance and expenses at 
ES University. Jn our present financial situation when there are pressing 
ess on public funds for various national development programmes it may 
Decr posible to. find any substantial amount for this scheme but this 
And » cannot be postponed indefinitely if we are to move towards socialism 

nd provide equality of opportunity to our youth. 


There is another wa i eun 1 ition 
; Y. which may be tried in the period of transi! 
till we find adequate funds for scholarships. The tuition charges may be 
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wish to raise the standard of higher education, the Universities must not , 
allow all the students, who pass out of Secondary schools, to proceed to 
the Universities but must make proper selection. The large number of 
failures at the graduate level and the consequent frustration, which it causes 
among the youth, should convince of the necessity of re-examining our 
mothods of admission. 


In this connection, one of the important questions, which the Univer- 
sities will have to decide, is with regard to the basis of selection. Should 
they depend merely on this High School or Higher Secondary examination, 
or should they conduct their own Entrance examination? An examination 
conducted by the Boards of Education is intended to serve a wide variety 
of purposes, besides that of indicating fitness to a University. It may, there- 
fore, be an advantage for the Universities to conduct their own examinations. 
But before we adopt this course. there are some important issues which 
will have to be settled. What should be the form of examination? If 
there is to be a special written examination immediately after the Higher 
Secondary examination, would it not involve considerable labour for the 
staff as well as potential students ? Academic examination should pro- 
- bably remain the principle criterion for admission to the Universities, but 
to make it more perfect, additional aids such as objective tests, school 
records, personal interview and some assessment of character, may help in 
making proper selection. These are some of the problems, to which the 
Universities must address themselves if they are to improve the quality of 
University graduates. 


In the past, wealth has been one of the principal selectors of University 
students. Today and in future, with the ‘democratisation of education, merit 
should be the only criterion. In order that the State may get good return 
for the investment which it makes in higher education, the problem of 
selection of University students is of great importance. 


In a period of change, the Universities have a very important role to 
play. Instead of being swept by the pressure of changes that are taking 
place within and outside the Universities, they should assume a constructive 
role in the building up of a new society. The Universities will have to 
think afresh the new problems, which confront them, and organise them- 
selves in such a way that. while they retain their full measure of autonomy, 
they are responsive to the needs of the community. 


In the end, without taking any more of your valuable time, I would 
like to thank you for the opportunity you have given me for addressing you 
on this occasion. 


Closing Address by A. L. Mudaliar 


I am sure I am voicing the feelings of all present here in saying how 
deeply thankful we are to the Ministry of Education and Scientific Research 
and to the Hon’ble Minister for having arranged such a conference, the 
first of its kind in the annals of the Universities. We have here the Vice- 
Chancellors of all the universities, distinguished educationists, representa- 
tives of the Central and State governments and others interested in univer- 
sity education. I am sure that the deliberations of this conference will 
give us some idea. as to the lines on which it may be possible and desirable 
to improve matters. I am particularly grateful to the Ministry of Education 
and Scientific Research for all help it has given in the past and is giving at 
present to universities without any strings being attached. I should like to say 
on behalf of the Vice-Chancellors in particular, how much we have appreciat- 
ed their help in regard to the Youth Welfare Movement and for the better, 
understanding of the student's role in the universities. The inauguration 
of the University Grants Commission envisages a new feature in regard 
to the development and functions of the universities. I am glad we have 
the first Chairman of the University Grants Commission in our midst today. 
à person who has been intimately connected with the University Grants 
Commission. With the role that Mr. Deshmukh has already played in 
Iegard to affairs connected with the universities, it may not be desirable 
for me to Speak at length. As somebody said the other day, one of our 
greatest handicaps has been that he has become the Chairman of the 
University Grants Commission after relinquishing the office of the Finance 
Minister! If this process had been reversed, I think the universities would 
have had a great deal more of those necessities of life without which even 


i A you will agree with hat it would be 
appropriate to have a recapitulation f EEES, | me that it v 7 

Ra of the main p ssions: 

tather than adopt any definite I, tt aac the cee the 


permit me to summari to be 
ore this conference marise what I feel 


of the University GN Commie ne his address; to the Chairman 
Provoking address. I can only say that us a m 
shall try to appreciate all the points enel CER d it with interest an 
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The Office of the Vice-Chancellor 


C. P. Ramaswami Aiyar: At the outset, I should like to make some 
remarks about China which are not entirely divorced from the actuality of 
Indian Universities. The fundamental fact about Chinese University educa- 
tion is, as indicated by Mr. Deshmukh, that every year the State makes, a 
list of the numbers of persons required for the next few years in different 
subjects, and then provides a margin of five to ten per cent. No more 
students can then be admitted in the universities. The State lists are cir- 
culated to the universities and each is asked to admit a certain number of 
students only. Besides, there is considerable flexibility as, for example, a 
student not doing well in Medicine may well be sent off to drive a tram car 
er to work on a collective farm. In this respect, there is no possibility of 
a comparison between the development of University education in China 
and elsewhere because it is entirely State-controlled and has definite 
objectives. 


The main problems in some of our universities of which I have had 
personal experience are those of autonomy and the intrusion of politics. 
'Thus political and public pressure is brought to bear directly upon the 
Vice-Chancellor and indirectly upon those university bodies which may 
have, tangentially or otherwise, something to do with admissions, to admit 
a number of students, especially in the Arts faculty, larger than what the 
university can adequately supervise and control with regard to educational 
facilities and opportunities. And what is more, it was argued once in a 
newspaper that the insistence upon standards is a fetish and that a university 
is not meant for intelligent students but for the lesser bright ones who 
cannot help themselves! This was also stated in the Academic Council of 
the University. In such a situation, the admissions to the university are not 
made solely on a basis conducive to academic efficiency. I agree that it is 
not possible to deal with such a problem unless the Vice-Chancellor and 
his associates are in a position to withstand what may be called political 
pressure of some kind. I was also greatly interested in the concluding 
remarks of Mr. Deshmukh; but so far as the universities are concerned, they < 
are undoubtedly liable to be influenced by the general policies of the 
government and the people. The direction in which the nation should 
proceed and the way the fundamental features of education should“ be 
organised and developed are within the jurisdiction of the legislatures. 
Nevertheless, there is a great deal more than this which is sought to be 
done, not so much by the legislatures, as by those who are their spear- 
points, viz., the executives of the.ministries of the various governments. To 
digress a little, political pressure groups exist even among the students and, 
at times, political and financial pressure is used in university union clections. 
Now, when a Vice-Chancellor of a particular political complexion is succeed- 
ed by another of a different shade, there is a mental and an academic dis- 
location which has very unwholesome and cataclysmical repercussions upon 
the university bodies, the teaching staff, etc. I, therefore. plead that the 
Vice-Chanceilors of the future should, if the wisdom of this great assembly 
can devise a means, be safeguarded from political pressure regarding the 
number dnd the calibre of the entrants. 


Much has been worthily said about both Primary and Secoridary 
education with which there is general agreement, but is it not forgotten 
that the architects of the Second Five-Year Plan, both on the technical and 
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higher education; and I say with a definite sense of responsibility that 
unless each student is able to correlate his studies and activities with 


indiscipline in our universities. I can maintain from personal experience that 
this indiscipline is due to frustration which is not only academic but also 
caused by the loneliness of a new environment which fails to provide a 
Sympathetic mentor for me pudent: We, therefore, need to remodel our 
university pattern to establish a real tutorial or superviso: system in 
addition to the teaching given. 5 oa 


have the funds to provide hostels for th i 
nds. f : e entire student population, the 
best alternative is the increase in the tutorial staff. In one of the universities 


and Iesearch. For example, a successful teacher may become a principal 


e x is consequently 
S : we cannot have separate administrative ' 
Staff, then it should be ensured that no member of the teaching staff 


a couple of years and thereafter returns 


to his academic appointme ; f 

5 eun nt. This sort of rotati take pl tae 
basis of s on may take place on 
RoN teaching, but no teacher of worth should be permanently isolated 


Another point is that the Vi i 
j ice-Chancellors entourage and his own 
e eere EDU fe of an essentially academic haee There should be 
E opp Presentation of non-academic interests and of the 
f public opinion, but this should be reduced to a minimum. 
The advisers of the Vice-Chancellor 


should also be rotation amongst e pub Td 


points of view in approaching problem 
complex in nature. 


so that he can benefit from newer 
S which are becoming increasingly 


Generally speaking, the term of the Vice-Chancellor should be about 
five or six years. Besides, though we have had eminent exceptions like Sir 
Asutosh Mookerjee, the Vice-Chancellor should also be a full-time person. 
He has to have an educational background or some experience which 
would enable him to turn his attention to the advancement of the university 
without much effort or difficult adaptation. He must be an eminent man, 
above all political passions and influences. 
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There is no doubt that the Vice-Chancellor must be a full-time person; 
but with the present increasing burden of taxation on wealth and unearned 
income, it would be rather difficult in the future to find a person with enough 
private resources to be an honorary Vice-Chancellor. As such, the best 
plan seems to be to have a paid Vice-Chancellor for a fairly long term. 
As a matter of fact, he has full-time work in every sense, because, if he 
has to properly discharge his duties, he must keep in touch with the princi- 
pals and teachers of the colleges who, in general, have a good deal of per- 
sonal differences and discontents, legitimate or otherwise. Besides, the Vice- 
Chancellor must also be in contact with the students who have their own 
academic and personal problems. It thus seems to me that if the espirit de 
corps of the university has to be maintained, the Vice-Chancellor should be 
a person accessible to both students and teachers which certainly neces- 
sitates a full-time appointment. 


Furthermore, the Vice-Chancellor is technically responsible for a num- 
ber of things for which Vice-Chancellors are conspicuously unsuited, viz., 
building operations. As such, I heartily endorse the suggestion made by Mr. 
Deshmukh that there should be administrative personnel in the university 
for dealing with matters which, of necessity, the Vice-Chancellor has to 
bring into existence without. adequate equipment. I recall that once in a 
university it was found necessary to appoint a competent engineer as a pro- 
Vice-Chancellor for conducting some building operations; and I think it can 
be stated without fear of contradiction that the experiment was very suc- 
cessful. 


Mr. Deshmukh also referred to another headache of the Vice-Chancel- 
lor and, incidentally, of the University Grants Commission regarding the 
paucity of trained accounts staff. In some universities there are persons with 
long service for whom the university authorities have a soft spot, and they 
are given extensions rather indiscriminately. As such, it was found in one 
university that practically no accounts of certain endowments were avail- 
able. But there are not likely to be more endowments in the future, and 
we shall have to rely very largely upon Mr. Deshmukh who would certainly 
see that the money is properly accounted for! I can definitely say from my 
own experience that it is absolutely essential there be an appropriate Ac- 
counts Service formed on a regional basis with possibility of personnel inter- 
change. But this brings me to another matter. 


I do not think that universities in India can go on in the present man- 
ner in the future, each being a law unto itself in matters of standards, the 
quality and quantity of its teaching, etc. There must be a levelling up of 
standards throughout India, and this can never be attained without a lively 
process of interchange of teachers amongst the universities so. that regiona- 
lism may be avoided; and I know what this means. In certain universities 
it is very difficult to get even a lecturer appointed from 15 miles outside the 
limits of the university ! Indeed, there is a tremendous amount of paro- 
chialism in such matters, and it would be a good thing if there is some 
system of teacher-interchange. In fact, I have always maintained that one 
of the finest things that characterised the old system of education in Europe 
was the free interchange of students from university to university. From 
the financial point of view, this may be a counsel of perfection in the pres- 
ent state, but there should be as much exchange as possible. : 

The Vice-Chancellor should be in a position to exercise disciplinary 
control over the students; and under present conditions such control can 
only be by love and not by coercion, provided this is not interfered with 
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by some dextrous or non-dextrous pressure from outside. If the Vice-Chan- 
cellor has suitable people around him, and if the Senate of the university, 
whilst gracefully intermixed with the right type of non-academic element, 
is nevertheless essentially devoted to the pursuit and interests of educa- 
tion as such, and if the proposition of the non-academic element is kept 
to a safe minimum or maximum, whichever way you put it, then I think 
the Vice-Chancellor can have his jurisdiction rightly implemented. 


To sum up, firstly, there is far too much popular pressure regarding 
college admissions and there should be education for getting rid of it. If 
this is ineffective, then other steps, including legislation, should be under- 
taken. Thus, there should be no harm-in restricting the total number of 
students in a college with a given teaching strength. I think that teachers and 
Vice-Chancellors would welcome this, and I regard this to be the first step 
in the right direction. There would also be a great improvement in univer- 


Sity standards if teachers were recruited on the basis of merit alone and 
the interchange of personnel was permitted. 


has been difficult for me, though 
reject administrative appointme: 


he Second Five-Year Plan and for the future 
e universities be allowed undisturbed jurisdic- 
© production of the foremost intellects and re- 


generally, it is better that th 
ton over their affairs for th 
search workers. 


I entirely agree with the qualifications for the office 
of the Vice-Chancellor which Sir C. P. has Tidi ow Above all else, the 
Vice-Chancellor must be comple: iti i 


There should be absolutely no strin 


accept the office otherwise. Furthermore, 1 agree that the Vice-Chancellor 
should have an academic background. He must be either a teacher or a 


x ards the admissions, I am afraid I could not understand Sir 
T kde Personally, I have nothing to do with admissions which 
are in the hands of principals of constituent colleges. 
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C. P. Ramaswami Aiyar: My remarks were, with reference to prima- 
rily affiliating universities, as referring to the admitting authorities. In a 
residential university, the Vice-Chancellor is such an authority. In other 
colleges. it is the principal assisted by a committee, and to them the same 
considerations and arguments apply. 


T. M. Advani: So far as Bombay is concerned, the admissions are in 
the hands of the principals; and even in the university departments the Vice- 
Chancellor has very little to do with them. In technical and medical col- 
leges, as far as I know, the government has prescribed certain rules which 
are strictly adhered to. Inefact a person with the greatest amount of influ- 
ence would find it difficult to obtain admission to.the engineering colleges 
unless it be on merit. This is what I know about the University of Bombay 
and Bombay State. > ; 


Regarding the main question of the appointment of the Vice-Chancellor 
which has not been touched upon by my distinguished, predecessor, i.e. 
whether it should be by election or by nomination, it is very difficult to 
make a decision. Election has its own difficulties, for there may be some 
strings attached thus affecting the complete independence of the Vice-Chan- 
cellor. On the other hand, it is hard to say anything unless one knows. the 
nature of the nominating authority. Even so, much would dépend upon the 
person nominated and, after all, nomination does not mean dependence on 
the opinions of the nominating authority. If he has real ability, the nomi- 
nated Vice-Chancellor could be perfectly independent. On the whole, know- 
ing the University of Bombay as I do and the havoc wrought by the elec- 
tive element, I should eschew elections as much as possible. The recent Act 
of the University has certainly been an improvement in that direction. Elec- 
tions have been reduced to a minimum, and all principals of colleges are 
ex-officio members of the Senate, the Academic Council, the Boards of 
University Teaching and all other important bodies. Matters are improving 
and electioneering is getting to be a past issue; and I can visualise a time 
when all members of the Senate would be influenced only by the best aca- 
demic considerations. I should, therefore, be on the whole for a nominated 
Vice-Chancellor rather than an elected one. Nevertheless, I have no final 
views in this matter. 


I think the duration of office should be pretty long for, otherwise, with- 
in two or three years, perhaps, the person may hardly prove his worth, 
this again depends upon the man’s ability. 


Life has grown so complicated in every university that I consider a full- 
time Vice-Chancellor to be essential, whether he be salaried or not. In my 
University we cannot afford to haye a salaried Vice-Chancellor as we have 
a paid Rector of à pro-Vice-Chancellor. But if there was no Rector, then 
the Vice-Chancellor would have been salaried. 


V. K. N. Menon: There are many matters concerning the office of the 
Vice-Chancellor on which I could speak—the method of selection: whether 
a full-time Vice-Chancellor or not: the kind of assistance he could get from 
the Treasurer or from the Dean ; and other such issues, but I should like to 
confine myself to a particular aspect to which, I believe. adequate attention 
has not been paid as yet in India. and that is the term of the Vice-Chancel- 
lor. In India we now have the academic Vice-Chancellor, or at any rate 
we are tendimg to get away from the non-academic type to the academic one. 
In this context, we are also coming to agree that the Vice-Chancellor. must 
be a full-time and a salaried person. Furthermore. we are, I believe, also 
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the students and keep them away from distractions which are very numer- : 
ous these days. Furthermore, the Vice-Chancellor should also set aside three 
or four hours a day for meeting the students. In fact, I have said on many 
Occasions that the ideal Vice-Chancellor is one who knows all the students 
intimately. 

To enable every teacher to meet the students informally as mu 
sible, I suggest all teachers be provided with individual roo [^ 
cost of constructing such a house would be something of the order AN 
13 lakhs of rupees, but I believe-that this expenditure i sty small for ^^ 
building the character of the students in India. 


i 


ay 

K. G. Saiyidain : There are three remarks I should li n make which — | = 
have been suggested by the preceding discussion. It has been very tightly / © 
stressed that unless the intrusion of politics into the univer sities in its vari- —' ^ / 
ous forms is stopped, the Vice-Chancellors would not be able to perform »- / 
their duties competently and impartially. In this connection, I should only LA 
like to say that there is not the remotest likelihood of an edict being issued: 

one fine morning that henceforward politics will not be allowed to intrude 

into the universities, and, therefore, unless the Vice-Chancellors assert them- 
selves and say that they would not be amenable to pressure of any kind 

and that they would be prepared, if necessary, to pay the penalty for it, 

this very desirable reform cannot be introduced. As Sir C. P. pointed out, 
there was an occasion when a Vice-Chancellor, whose identity ] believe 

you can all guess, had to threaten his resignation in order that a. perfectly 
Simple thing should be acceptable to the authorities. Therefore, to some 
extent, that is within the competence of the Vice-Chancellors themselves. 
Secondly, one of the important things which the Vice-Chancellor of a univer- 

sity has to do as an administrator is to make the best use of the various 
types of people on the staff of the university. Some are good teachers, 
other good research workers, some have a flair for administration, whilst 
others have social qualities and the ability to organise the residential life 

of the university, its sports and other activities. As such, one of the important 


problems of administration is that we should not make these administrative 


jobs so much more attractive, both financially and otherwise, in terms of 
power and influence, that good teachers, good research workers and people 
with good social qualities would give up those positions and take on admi- 
nistrative responsibility; and for that purpose if certain adjustments are 
needed in salaries and allowances, we should be prepared to make them. 
The third point is that there should be a method whereby a competent ad- 
ministrative service could be created for these important, but somewhat 
irrelevant, responsibilities of getting the buildings constructed, procuring 
provisions and economising on expenditure properly. A great deal of wast- 
age goes on in the universities, because the Vice-Chancellors are men of 
great academic distinction, Judges or Chief Justices of the High. Courts, 
but who cannot find either the time or competent people to look into these 
problems. If, therefore, in cooperation with the Institute of Public Adminis- 
tration or otherwise we could have in each university at least one respon- 
sible and competent officer to attend to these administrative problems, it 
would release the time and the energy of the Vice-Chancellors for even 


more important problems. 


H. V. Divatia: If the qualifications are to be the same for all the uni- 
versities of our country, it seems necessary that not only should the stan- 
dards be similar but there ought to be a uniform procedure for the ap- 
pointment of all Vice-Chancellors. This point has been referred to but not 
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As regards the other points that have been referred to—the academic 
and the administrative—I am inclined to the view that even in the younger 
universities it is necessary to have a Rector or a pro-Vice-Chancellor for 
assisting the Vice-Chancellor, who, particularly if he is an academic man, 
may not be quite conversant with administrative affairs. Unfortunately, the 
new universities find it difficult to make such an additional appointment, but 
if the University Grants Commission is prepared to help, I think this reform 
is worth consideration. i : 


Lastly, the number of students should be restricted. It is not a question 
of whether a university is an affiliating or a teaching one; for even in the 
former it is possible to limit the number of students in the constituent col- 
leges. The Academic Council has the power to do this and, in fact, we have 
laid down that no affiliated college should have more than 1,000 students. 


T. Sen: I submit that the problems facing the Vice-Chancellor mention- 
ed by Sir C. P. do not seem to be insurmountable. Regarding political pres- 
sure in selecting students for admission, if the Vice-Chancellor, in consulta- 
tion with the Deans and Professors of the different faculties, lays down the 
qualifications and the procedure for admission and the numbers of students 
to be admitted to the different departments according to the facilities 
available; and if the authorities are determined to follow the regulations 
rigidly, then I can say without any fear of contradiction, that this would 
not lead to pressure but respect from political parties and the powers that 
be. Regarding the tug-of-war which takes place for the nomination of per- 
sons in the Senate, I think this could be avoided if the Governor of the 
State is not made the Chancellor. 


Coming to student indiscipline, I do not agree that the youth of today 
are more indisciplined than what we ourselves were. Students are social 
beings and they respect idealism; and, as such, we cannot bring in discipline 
by merely having more tutorials. Rather we must mix with them freely and 
with a sympathetic attitude of mind. We must instil in them a love for their 
institution and a sense of responsibility. We have found that once the stu- 
dents ‘begin to love their institution, they do not do anything, whether inside 
or outside it, which would bring it to disrepute. People may argue about 
ihe lack of time for doing all this; but I for one believe that if we do not 
make the university into a one man's show. and instead, decentralise all the 
activities by trusting others with responsibilities—as, for instance, an engi- 
neer for construction and procurement of building materials, a controller 
of accounts for finance and a professor for academic administration—then 
the Vice-Chancellor will find enough time to coordinate the different activi- 
ties of the university and for nüxing freely with the students and the staff. 
Success of administration, to my mind, depends upon the decentralisation 


of power and responsibility, and the difficulties facing the Vice-Chancellor 
may be minimised accordingly. 


T. M. N. Pillai : I had intended to confine my remarks to a few ques- 
tions mE with the office of the Vice-Chancellor, but the remarks 
made by Mr. Sen have, perhaps. forced me to digress a little. Firstly, the 
issue is not as to how the Vice-Chancellor’s powers could be efficiently and 
speedily executed. No doubt, in law, it is conceded that the Vice-Chancellor 
must be the executive and tie academic head of the university, though as 


to how the functions in these two spheres should be executed is a rather 


difficult matter. If we analyse their remarks, it would seem that the obser- 
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or even having the Chairman of the University Grants Commission as one 
wh. could have some say in the matter; but, without doubt, I should not 
give him, however great he may be, the power of nominating the Vice- 
Chancellor for, after all, the relationship between the two is delicate. 


B. N. Jha: Whether it be an affiliating university, a residential one or 
a combination of both, as Gorakhpur happens to be, I feel that the Vice- 
Chancellor must be a whole time officer. There is so much work in a 
university that it is not possible to combine this office with some other. 
Recently, in one of the States, the Speaker of the Assembly was also hold- 
ing the office of the Vice-Chancellor of a university which is 200 miles 
away from the capital of that State! This is not likely to be conducive to the 
management of the affairs of the university with any efficiency. As regards 
fhe question whether the Vice-Chancellor should be salaried or not, it de- 
pends upon the individual, though in the Act there should be provision 
for a salary. 


So far as the duration of the Vice-Chancellors term is concerned, I 
consider that a term of five or six years, as suggested by Sir C. P., is a very 
good minimum and, I fancy, a very good maximum too! After SiX years 
in a big residential university like Allahabad or Banaras, any Vice-Chancel- 
lor, however, efficient, would think of a change having done his best for the 
institution. I am in entire accord with Sir C. P. that one of the needs of the 
present is that the Vice-Chancellor should have intimate contact with the 
students; If, instead of three hours, he could give six hours a day to meeting 
students, he can be sure that there would be no indiscipline at all, even 
with, anything from seven to ten thousand students in residence. 


"The Vice-Chancellor cannot escape the repercussions and the influence 
of political parties. In this democratic age, the universities cannot exist in 
isolation and politics must have its impact on university life, but I consider 
that this impact should not be one-sided. If, after all, outside influences are 
trying to affect university life, why is the latter not so well integrated as to 
influence the life of its surroundings ? This is a question I should like to 
ask of those who are in charge of the uniyersities; and whatever we might 
say to the contrary, there will be political parties and they will even be 
influencing the Union elections. When we are permitting freedom of 
thought amongst teachers, there will be persons with different political 
ideologies—Congress, Communist or Socialist. But, as long as these teach- 
ers are devoted to their subjects, their teaching and research. and do not 
disturb the life of the University, there should be no difficulty. I can say 
from my experience of the University of Allahabad that all these political 
parties are represented amongst the teachers and the students. After all, 
they think ever most of the problems. and discussions and symposia must 
be allowed freely in the University Union. But the only thing to observe is 
as to how tactfully such activities are not allowed to permeate the regular 
life of the university. This is where some check is needed; and if the Vice- 
Chancellor has his influence over the staff and students, there is no reason 
why there should be any trouble from political parties. We must try and 
stand up against this and, as Mr. Saiyidain said, if there does arise a situa- 
tion when there is Government interference to such an extent that it a 
impossible for the Vice-Chancellor to function inde a ae en: sor 
See We lieg ean to a stage whet Cm a Col boui Aj rarely. 
resignation straightaway. However, such a situati: S 
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There is one more point which I should like to make. The Vice- 
Chancellor has to work through the Registrar's office which has many wings 
and diverse responsibilities. This office is certainly subordinate to the Syndi- 
cate of the University, but I am strongly of the opinion that, in view of the 
importance of the work conducted by this office, all people working in it 
should be ultimately responsible to the Vice-Chancellor and the Registrar. 
Of course, I agree that the rules of administration and other office regula- 
tions should be laid down by the Syndicate. The present dual control in 
actual administration is not conducive to efficiency and, indeed, it is very 
difficult for many universities to maintain the secrecy of confidential mat- 
ters. I believe that many Vice-Chancellors would probably agree with me 
in that it is essential to ensure that the ultimate responsibility of the admi- 
nistrative work of the Registrar's office should be with the executive head 
of the university, of course, well within the rules framed by the Syndicate. 


Finally, I strongly support the idea, already suggested, for providing 
trained administrative personnel for the universities. Furthermore, there is 
need for supervision of the administrative system, so that the present ten- 
dency of everything ultimately resting with the Vice-Chancellor and his 


office be avoided. There is scope for supervision for the evaluation of pro- 
gress, and steps should be taken for the proper distribution of functions in 


such matters. 


P. K. Parijs : There is no difference of opinion that the Vice- 
Chancellor should be a whole time officer; and I believe that by now most 
of our universities are following this practice. Regarding the method of 
appointment of the Vice-Chancellor, there is a tendency to eliminate elec- 
tions even in the Academic Council, the Senate and the Syndicate because 
of the bad effects of electoral practice. As such, it is all the more necessary 
to avoid elections for the appointment of the Vice-Chancellor~The Chancel- 
lor may consult the important members of the Syndicate and some other 
persons also, but he should nominate the Vice-Chancellor directly and not 
from any panel provided by the Senate or the Syndicate. It may be advisable 
for the Chancellor, on occasion, to consult the retiring Vice-Chancellor. 


Much has been rightly said in favour of a short term for the Vice- 
Chancellor to be followed by another of equivalent or even longer period; 
for it is difficult to assess the work of a person in a short length of time. On 
the other hand, even though an individual may be an eminent professor or 
scholar, there is no surety he would turn out to be a good Vice-Chancellor. 
As such, I suggest a three-year term to be followed, if necesasry by another 
such term instead of a six-year term at a strech. Even where the Vice- 
Chancellor is elected. T feel that his second term should rest entirely upon 
the Chancellor. But. as has been pointed out, conditions differ from place 
to place, and there are universities where elections have been working well. 
I shall not say that what has been successful should be disturbed; but 
wherever the nomination system exists, it should be retained and wherever 
there is trouble with elections, they should be replaced by the nomination 


system immediately. 


S. N. Bose: I have listened with great interest to the. speeches of the 
Vice-Chancellors. I have been silent so long because the university to which 
he smallest number of students; but the problems 
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of a rather bad type. I admit it is possible to have an eminently success- 
ful nominated Vice-Chancellor, though this does not happen quite 
frequently. It is difficult for a nominated person to face opposition in 
trying to carry out projects. On the other hand, an elected Vice-Chancellor 
does have authority behind him and, as such, he is in a better position to 
execute his policies and plans. 


C. D. Deshmukh: I should like to make some observations on the 
point regarding the regulation of numbers. This subject may be discussed 
on its merits elsewhere, but I am referring to it in the context of the 
difficulties mentioned by Dr. V. S. Jha. As I said this morning, the 


Legislature are responsible for the maintenance of standards in the univer- 
sities. I hope subsequent discussion will show that these standards are 
bound to be influenced by numbers relative to the physical equipment and 
appurtenances of the university. “At the moment, the Central Government 
in regard to the affiliated colleges mostly, and the University Grants Com- 
mission are prepared to assist the colleges and universities to enable them 
to coordinate, maintain and improve their standards. If the view is held 
by the Central Government and the University Grants Commission that 
this process will be nullified by the parallel increase in numbers to be pro- 
vided for then I think most reasonable people would agree that this 
assistance would be like pouring water into sand. Therefore, in my opinion, 
it may be quite legitimate on the part of the Central Government and the 
University Grants Commission to inform the colleges and the universities 
that this help would not be forthcoming unless a satisfactory arrangement 
is arrived at in regard to numbers in a unit. Now this has been accepted 
in regard to the professional colleges because of its obvious commonsense, 
though the same principle does not seem quite so obvious in relation to 
arts and science teaching. I believe a little reflection will show that, in 
fact, it is equally true in these cases; certainly science laboratory, equipment, 
libraries, etc., are all a function of numbers. As such, I wonder why the 
Vice-Chancellor does not say to the principals of his colleges that assistance 
from the Central Government for the improvement of standards will not 
be forthcoming unless any rules that they indicate regarding proper numbers 
are observed. Now that is inherent in the report of the Three-Year Degree 
Course Estimates Committee which has been accepted by the Government 
tentatively. I say tentatively because it is due to come up before the Con- 
ference of Education Ministers, September (1957). I am hoping that, by 
and large, the report will be accepted because a large number of universities 
have already decided to introduce the three-year degree course, impliedly, 
on the assumption that they will be prepared to abide by the conditions 
on which financial assistance would be forthcoming from the Central Gov- 
ernment as well as the University Grants Commission. Therefore, my ad- 
vice to Vice-Chancellors. who wish to shift the location of the strike on 
their door-step to Delhi, is to Say that they are prohibited from admitting 
additional students; and that if they do so, no more maintenance and 


development grants would be forthcoming. 


A. L. Mudaliar : I think we have had a full discussion and in a subject 
of this description, we cannot expect to have a unanimity of opinion, but 
certain points have been clarified and I hope it will be possible for different 
universities to bear them in mind. A suggestion has been made that so 
far as the appointment of the Vice-Chancellor is. concerned, it may not be 
necessary to have a uniform practice all over India; that regional considera- 
tions should also be taken into account and, what is more important, 
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University Finance 


Hansa Mehta: Financial and Business Administration of Universities: 


(i) Sources of Finance: One of the most baffling problems before the 
universities is that of raising adequate finances for their maintenance and 
development. A careful perusal of the budget statements of the various 
universities in India would reveal that their financial position is far from 
satisfactory. Most of them have deficit budgets in the majority of 
cases the revenue from different sources is hardly sufficient to meet their 
minimum needs; and in no case are the funds sufficient for the expansion 
or improvement in the many directions suggested by the Radhakrishnan 
Commission. 


The expenditure of the universities has increased considerably within 
the last decade due to forces over which they have no control. The main 
item of increased expenditure has been the salaries of the teaching, adminis- 
trative and ancillary staff necessitated by the higher cost of living. Travell- 
ing allowances have also gone up with the changes in the system of classes 
and the fares on Indian Railways. A similar increase has been inevitable 
on account of the enhanced cost on items like publications, laboratory 
equipment and the construction of buildings. 


While the expenditure has gone up, the income has not increased 
proportionately. The main sources of income are grants from the State 
Governments and the University Grants Commission, fees and endowments. 
The State Governments give block grants, but these are hardly sufficient 
for their expenditure, much less for any development. The raising of 
income by increases in tuition and examination fees is very difficult. There 
is always a limit up to which the parents and guardians can pay. A. vast 
majority of the students would not be able to bear any additional burden 
of fees. My university, for instance, raised fees twice during the last five 
years, but had to face many difficult situations before the public could be 
persuaded to see its justification. 


Income from endowments instead of even remaining constant has 
diminished in certain cases due to a reduction in the rates of interest. 
Though certain older universities have a few endowments, it 1s well-nigh 
impossible to raise any fresh endowments for University education in the 
present economic state of the country. Thus, in spite of the huge increase 
in expenditure on the normal activities of the university, there is no cor- 
responding rise in its income. Along with this disparity between income and 
expenditure, the universities are faced with the problems of improving the 
present courses, introducing new ones and expanding facilities for profes- 
sional education. The question of introducing the three-year degree course 
in the faculties of Arts, Science and Commerce and arranging for the pre- 
university and pre-professional courses, as recommended by the 
Radhakrishnan Commission; lowering of the pupil-teacher ratio and 
introducing the tutorial system; and providing for general education courses 
are some of the problems which every university will have to face sooner 
or later. Many of the universities have decided to adopt these recommenda- 
tions, all of which require more teachers, considerable expansion of library 
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it is difficult to envisage such a position even in the distant future. The 
Commission is a statutory body for allocating grants out of the funds placed 
at its disposal by the Central Government. If the State Governments can 
be expected to give a definite promise at this moment for future allocations, 
why not the Central Government ? If the Commission can pay 50% of the 
cost of development for five years, there is no reason why this grant should 
be discontinued afterwards. I am not convinced of the propriety of this 
principle unless it be the policy of the Commission to transfer gradually 
the Central Governments responsibility of 50 per cent of the recurring 
cost of post-graduate teaching and research to the State Governments. It 
would not be out of place here to suggest that the Commission may revise 
this principle and pay 50 per cent of the expenditure on all schemes for 
the development of post-graduate education and research of a permanent 
nature as block recurring grants to the universities. In addition, it should 
pay half the cost of the approved specific schemes of research of a temporary 
nature, The recurring grant may be fixed, after proper scrutiny, for a 
definite period, say five years. after which it may be reviewed. The Com- 
mission may consider new schemes of development in the light of the 
funds at its disposal for recurring grants, but once the schemes are approy- 
ed the grants should be continued. 


Another suggestion for the consideration of the University Grants 
Commission is het the principles of grants should be different for different 
types of universities. The needs of a primarily teaching university are di- 
flerent from those of a mainly affiliating and examining QU I Md 
unitary teaching and residential universities have to bear all the expenditure 
for their maintenance and development. They have a limited number of 
Students, but require comparatively larger funds for library and rd 
facilities, buildings and student welfare, activities. The Radhakrishnan 
Commission has opined that such universities are best suited to our country 
and, as such, they should be encouraged and given all possible assistance. 
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Out of the 23.1% income from students’ fees, 13.0 was paid by the 
Federal Government as veterans’ fees. The Local, State and Federal Gov- 
ments amongst themselves shared 75.8% of the recurring expenditure of 
the public universities. 


The Radhakrishnan Commission has recommended a similar system for 
India in stipulating that whilst the system of State grants should continue, 
the Central Government should also give grants to the universities for meet- 
ing the needs of higher education; that under-graduate education should be 
the concern of the States and post-graduate teaching and research the re- 
sponsibility of the Centre; and that the Central and the State Governments 
should together give grants for 60% of the expenditure on University educa- 
tion in the country. 


It is time that the Central and the State Governments should augment 
this suggestion, be more liberal and permit the universities to develop on 
the lines recommended by the Radhakrishnan Commission and admit ail 
the necessary expenditure for carrying out the recommendations for the 
purpose of assessing the annual block grants by the State Governments, and 
the recurring and non-recurring grants by the University Grants Commission. 


(ii) Budgetary Control: Sis 
In accordance with the present constitution of the universities, their 
budgets are usually prepared by the Syndicate and finally approved by the 
Senate. Apparently, the universities are autonomous bodies and free to 
frame their own budgets; but they have no power to raise the needed funds. 
They have to depend upon grants from the Central and the State Govern- _ 
ments, who have directed that no new items OF schemes of development 
will be considered for grants without their prior approval. Thus the real 
control of the budgets of the universities rests with the Central and the State 
Governments. specifically the latter. With the establishment of the Univer- 
sity Grants Commission, the work of scrutinising the development proposals 
from the universities has been speeded up as far as grants from the Cente 
are concerned: but it takes much time for the present piss 
machinery at the State level to scrutinise these proposals and, consequently. 
the progress is delayed. The State Governments have no such statutory 
ersities for their special or 
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for the State Governments to provide their share of the financial assistance. 
This is a real difficulty and should be clarified. 


Coming to the State Governments, I feel they ought to do something 
for their universities to balance the budgets. About three years ago, on 
enquiring about their financial position. I was informed by the then Vice- 
‘Chancellors of the Universities of Allahabad and Lucknow that they were 
in debt to the extent of 18 and 21 lakhs of rupees, respectively. This is 
a very undesirable state of affairs, which should be remedied. The univer- 
sities must balance their budgets, and the respective responsibilities of the 
State Governments and the University Grants Commission must be clearly 
indicated. In this connection, I may add that the grants of the University 
‘Grants Commission are rather limited and, in practice, the major portion 
of the money has to be provided by the State Governments. I, therefore. 
think that it is worth considering that the university budget be sanctioned 
by the State Legislature. This should also provide an appropriate occasion 
for the discussion of university affairs in the Legislature. Personally, I have 
no complaints because the University Grants Commission and the Govern- 
ments of Bombay and Mysore have been treating my University rather 
generously. But the suggested principle is worth some consideration. 


Finally, there is the question of income-tax rebate on endowments 
being given directly at the source instead of later on as at present. 


C. P. Ramaswami Aiyar: I should like to draw attention to an aspect 
«of this problem which, in my opinion, has not been adequately accentuated 
so far. Generally speaking, in our country the best students are usually 


the poorest. In other countries, notably the U.K., the State has conceived 


it to be its duty for ensuring that no person who can benefit the State and 


himself by advanced study or research is denied the opportunity. But 
financial help to students desirous of pursuing higher education are not- 
oriously scanty in this country. The available endowments mean very Ine 
now that the rupee has depreciated so much. Indeed, there are scholars in 
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a system needs to be modified and it seems to me that this conference 1S 
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Admittedly, our experience in Bombay State has been very unfortunate, 
for the Government has consistently refused to provide the matching grants 
for the schemes approved by the University Grants Commission. On occasion, 


the funds to provide t 
fore, suggest that there 
and the State Government in this important respect. 


over post-graduate teaching and research, which i 
legitimate work of the universities. It is also recog 
co-ordination and continuity of research in between i \ 
of India. Besides, it is necessary that to improve Technical education and 
to fructify the successive national development plans, there should be research: 
in all the universities. Consequently, there is greater need for post-graduate 


teaching and research being made a Central subject. 


P. K. Parija: After the clear statement of Mrs. Hansa Mehta no 
elaborate discussion is necessary. We are all agreed that the University Grants 
imi iod only. There should 


Commission should not make grants for a limited perio! 1 I 
be financial security in such schemes—a only be achieved if the 
granis are in perpetuity, subject, of course, to a satisfactory progress of the 
Schemes, I, therefore. agree with Mr. Divatia that the post-graduate and re- 
search departments should be the concern of the Centre, whilst the responsi- 

Id devolve on the State Govern- 


bility of the under-graduate departments shou ë e! 
the State Government's decision and, 


ments. There is always some delay in > be ea oe 
as such, the universities are put to difficulty, but it must be stated in fairness 


to the State Governments that they are not all callous in making grants to the 


universities. L 
: As regards poor students, I may mention that the Government of Orissa 
is liberal in making provision for scholarships and free studentship in every 
college. There are now 12195 free studentships for poor and deserving stu- 
dents besides a large number of scholarships. Furthermore, there is a scheme 
of granting loan stipends for Technical education, and it is being considered 
to make similar grants also in the Humanities. Thus, although the State 
Government does make some delay in coming to à decision which puis 
us to difficulty. they do ultimately come to our aid. What we need are 
speedy decisions and more liberal aid to the universities. 


Finally, I should like to make two suggestions. Firstly, instead of the 
University Grants Commission insisting on a 333 pet cent or 50 per cent, 
as the case may be, matching grants from the State Government or the Uni- 
versity, they should decide to give us one or two departments on the con- 
dition that the next department would be a State responsibility. In this way. 
at least one department would be fully d by the University Grants 
Commission, and this would also leac ditious development. Secondly 
the progress of university development is badly suffering because of defi- 


cits. Some universities have an almost month to month 


ae 
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he 
an certain resources pamnerked i S 
ation. I remember the case of Bengal— 
just then come from that State—that 


against the 

of rupees. But, unfortunately, 2 eect 

E mber of the Planning Commission, the Bombay al 

So Gan eee Opment grant for education to 14 ae Y 

yet accepted this position. NS 

te Government. For them certain hiding ME 
and power projects have a higher priority than the need for providing. 


: ble 
es for education in the State! We hope it will be feasi 
to persuade the State Government to t 


ing aintain that except for Bo. 
planning has not been permitted anywhere 
to be taken up by the Vj 


al 
ear Plan we first assess the tota 
each State. Then 


we ask the States to commit 
- Now, in th 
be taken into 
lities of additi 
plan of a State is base 
therefore, sug 
an uncertain f, 


uture because à plan is a c 
AS such, we fan never go i 


“nueg - In particular, if den 
versity with the help of the Universit} 
2 ission c, Plàn period, then thi 

£ Commission ai 


1S“would be considered by 


a committed expenditure 

Vice-Chancellors anticipate retro 

gressive measures in our next plan ? Jf anything. the economy of the country 
is expected to deve OP. and as such, here need p, 


© no fear that the Centre 
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is giving grants for a five year period only. At present we have planned for 
five years—not more—and as the country progresses, the committed expen- 
diture at the beginning of the next plan should not be less than at present. 
I, therefore, suggest that the Vice-Chancellors should not be frightened by 
these financial technicalities. It is the necessity of a situation that should be 
the guide to expenditure, and to be forward-looking is, indeed, the essence 
of the enterprise. The country will not let you down in your good work for 
lack of funds. 


I appreciate greatly the efforts being made to reduce the number of 
students seeking admission in the universities. Nevertheless. the fact remains 
that whereas in 1947 we had 2,50,000 students in the universities, we now 
have 8,00,000 of them; and if this trend continues we should expect to have 
a million by the end of the Second Five-Year Plan period. I yield to none 
in the desire that most of these students who are wasting their time in the 
universities should get other opportunities for utilising their time and energy. 
But when it is said that these sudents are anxious to get University educa- 
tion, or that it is a menace to the development of Higher education to permit 
the entry of such large numbers, then I join issue. The responsibility for 
keeping these students away from the university rests squarely on the gov- 
ernment and the leaders of the country: for they enter the university because 
they have nothing else to do and, furthermore, as the society is imbued with 
the older theory and tradition of liberal education according to which a uni- 
versity degree gave social status to its holder. For example, at present many 
girls desire to go to the university because their parents believe that after 
graduation there would be better chances of their wards getting well married. 
Indeed, the fact that entrance into the university gives social status should 
not be ignored; and if the country believes in giving social status to students 
joining the university, then the country must also provide adequate funds for 
their proper education. Nevertheless, i personally believe that however much 
we may try, unless the successive plans of the 
trialisation create a better and very much larger deman I 
technological personnel, it would not be possible to transfer a substantial 


part of the current student pop 


University education; and I maintain that th 

tion for this problem. But, as 4 matte: 

participation in higher learning on the part of our students does not find 

à corresponding reponse from the State legislators. For example, the Minis- 

ter of Education pointed out today that a universi 

average Rs. 2,500 per annum on higher Du I have my doubts, and 

surmise that the figure is something of the order o I 

the implicati x that if a student can, indeed, afford 
plication of the figure quoted is that if Wu rece 

to spend another Rs. 500 or Rs. 600 to enable the universities to flourish 

te appropriate if the 

ould make the additional demand on 

to become independent of public 

ching. But an average student of 
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fees. The State has, therefore, got to help the universities and colleges 
to maintain adequate standards of instruction. 


If we consider the under-graduate situation in the poorest university of 
India—Calcutta University—I think the cost would be about Rs. 400 for 


Honours classes of the university, the noc}, restrict the admissions to the 
rsit ibil 
60 or 70 thousand students all Y» the possibility seems to be of having about 
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plans, an annual sum of 5 crores of rupees for the above purpose may not 
be considered too heavy an expenditure on behalf of the Central Govern- 
ment. Of course, as at present constituted, the University Grants Commis- 
‘sion is responsible only for Honours and Post-graduate studies and research 
but I should like Mr. Deshmukh to look into the suggested possibility of 
‘extended responsibility: 


These are matters for serious consideration but I should further like to 
know from Mr. Deshmukh whether I am right in my earlier statement that 
if once in the Plan an expenditure has been taken as committed, then in 
future planning that expenditure would be taken as committed and becomes 
the liability of the State; and that, in assessing the resources and liabilities 
Of the State, such an item should be considered as one of the legitimate 
grounds on which money has to be found in future planning. 


C. D. Deshmukh: My task has been considerably lightened by the 
Speech just delivered by Dr. Ghosh. I am entirely with him and with all edu- 
cationists in wishing that a much larger allocation had been made available 
for University education; and apart from any controversy in any important 
section of University education, on general probabilities alone, I am quite 
certain we could very well use this additional sum of Rs. 30 crores a year and 
feel some satisfaction that we arè discharging the duties laid on us by the 
legislature. 


Dr. Ghosh has explained the alteration which takes place in the nature 
of expenditure from Plan to Plan. In fact, a development expenditure in one 
plan period is bound to become ordinary committed expenditure in the next 
plan period and, therefore, it is part of the total liabilities of the State. I 
80 further and say that there is a constitutional machinery, to which I made 
reference this morning, to ensure that the State is enabled to run on an 
Sven keel, taking account of all these liabilities. Thus, every five years, about 
the same time that a new plan is formulated, a Finance Commission is ap- 
Pointed and every State takes the opportunity of stating before it their com- 
Mitments and the new expenditure they anticipate. The Commission takes 
these representations into account and tries to form a judgement whether the 
State concerned has honestly endeavoured to make full use of all the resour- 
Ces situated in that State, especially in the direction of tax raising. Once the 

ommission comes to the conclusion that there is a gap between what they 
heed for expenditure and the revenues they can raise despite their best 
efforts then I think it is their bounden duty to ensure that the State is 
enabled to fill that gap. In other words, there should be no State left with 
ths ce budget so far as comte expenditure is 

virtues of deficit budgets, which may 

Overnment and mf d. perhaps more doubtfully, be useful for the 
Universities | 

Mrs. Hansa Mehta. One reason has 
this becomes development expenditure, 


m improvement of standards is the tu 
ne the maintenace of the universities 1S the 
d Gene if anything which was once a 

cology, st , becomes a part i » 
the supuso ju of the plan period, then the only answer to the 
Question—who should find the money?—is “the State. 
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ituti should 
Te is no reason why, under the Constitution, any one else shi 4 
find Re RUN though this does not mean that the State, as I have ezpiainca 
should not be enabled to find the money. This is the constitutiona oe x 
and, therefore, although we may hope to exist beyond-the plan p pun 
do not know, so far as the University Grants Commission is con E 
what funds would be placed at our disposal. Apart from this. businessa ad 
deration, there is the fundamental constitutional position which provi "ud 
answer to the question raised so relevantly, I should say, because it nM 
2 common difficulty of all the universities, by Mrs, Hansa Mehta. Hoy E 
this does not touch the reluctance, apparant or otherwise, of a pere a 
to face its special responsibility in higher e Ms 
as a special case demanding an exclusive answer. 


e 
ne on behalf of the Bombay Government her 
who would care to give an answer. 


Rs. 1,500 in Nagpur to pethaps Rs. 4,000 in Baroda, The University 
Grants Commission is bound to take n 


$ $ Wate iven 
well arise from the choice of different floor areas, the Specifications give 


with a common floor space of 220-260 


p A : «n ve 
and it is possible that some universities hav! 
ter financia] responsibili 


z Of interest 


partments only. Indeed, if | 


d 
if we had the finance, 1 show! 


~ eis 
cation to reduce the number 
larger sums would be necessary if they went to 
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ma US some courage. We feel now thog 
2 > look for ai ei! 
of these sources. Certain grants to come from 
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Though university finance presents many peculiar problems, I should 


say that so far most of the State Governments have been very receptive, par- 
ticularly my own State Government who have set aside Rs. 10 lakhs in the 
current budget for matching grants to the university and further increased 
grants as a centenary gift; still problems do present themselves. For instance, 
spddealy the State Government, quite rightly, found it necessary to increase 

e emoluments of some of their employees and, consequently, the University 
had to follow suit. I have to do this to avoid the fate of my friend, Dr. V. S. 
Jha! Without even waiting for any commitments, I put the proposals before 
the Syndicate and got them sanctioned, only deferring the date of payment 


by a couple of months. Such things do put an additional burden on the 
university finances and, for the time being, we were then not in a, position 
to approach the State Government as they had recently increased the block 
grant, But in the coming years this would be absolutely necessary. I have 
always acted in the hope that the Second Five-Year Plan is not to be an 
a in itself and that the pressure of events would make all authorities— 
the State and Central Governments and the University Grants Commission— 


continue the present policy. So far as the State of Bombay is concerned, I 
robably the sudden deve- 


do not know the particular circumstances, though p 

lopment of seven universities might have created a burden which the current 
State finances are unable to meet. This increase in the number of universities 
1S an issue which we, as Vice-Chancellors, should consider with equanimity. 
It is to be remembered that with all the encouragement from the, Planning 
Commission and support from the University Grants Commission, it may 
not be possible for the present grants, Or even a bigger amounts, to be sufti- 
cient for the development of the existing universities and for the very large 
and necessarily greater demands of the new ones. In so far as my University 
area is concerned, we have tried to solve this problem by creating certain 
Centres for post-graduate education, and research so that not all the parapher- 
nalia of a university would be required and yet the students would not feel 
the need for coming over to a central place like Madras. In this way. we have 
established four centres which we hope to develop 


Uni with the help of the 
niversity Grants Commission. 
fer Mrs. Mehta’s point was that hostels in certain 


Parts of the country attract students able to pay more for such accommodation 


than elsewhere. Consequently, in regions where smaller rents are realised it 
n mination regarding the periods of reco- 


may be desirable to have some discri 

Very of building loans. Whereas in a city like Bombay or Madras recovery 
may be possible within 25 years, I suspect that in Baroda or Annamalai this 
may require a longer period and, may be, 35 years would be quite justifiable. 
I venture to think that this would imply no discrimination between the univer- 
Sities as such. 


Regarding hostels, I in’ 


In this connection, another suggestion has been made by the Prime Minis- 
ter that poorer students be provided with dormatories and study rooms. This 
point should be further explored. I whole-heartedly commend the suggestion 


of Sir C. P. for encouraging the poorer students. 

I may add that finance cannot be stationary. With increasing costs at 
every level, we find continually greater demands, as Mrs. Mehta has stated, 
for the payment of travelling allowances for publications and for the persons 


who help us in all our endeavours. Increase in fees creates problems for all 
o the extent that if there is to be any tise 


the universiti 
iversities, and we have gone t 
at all, it would only affect the new entrants. Even then we have to be careful 
and take all the managements into considerations. 
XN 
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In relation to numbers, I think Dr. Ghosh will be glad to hear that, 
consequent upon the large number of polytechnics which have been started 
in the State of Madras, we find fewer students have joined the three-year 
degree course than was anticipated. Indeed, ‘the principals are now saying 
that their colleges are not full, even the best of them. I myself consider this 
to be a very good sign of the times although this would mean a little more 
grant to the colleges to maintain the smaller number of students. The Central 
Govenment have suggested that they would only come to the aid of the col- 
leges who restrict their numbers to a maximum of 800: We have also a 
scheme of in-service training so that even after employment the educational 
level of the employees may be improved and also better their service pros- 
pects. As such, the whole question of finance needs to be reviewed periodi- 
cally. I do not know when the appointed Finance Commission will consider 
the question of education. Certainly, 1 was hoping that the University autho- 
tities would be asked to present their views, but so far nothing of the sort 
has happened. The matter seems to rest between the Commission and the 
State and Central Governments. Nevertheless, T still hope that the next 
Finance Commission will take the universities also into consideration. 


UNIVERSITY BODIES 
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University Bodies 


_ A. L. Mudaliar: The experiment we started in 1929, and which is still 
going on, has been, if I may be permitted to say so. à success because at 
à Syndicate away from the glare of publicity people can argue and, perhaps, 
decide in a reasonable manner as to what should be the constitution of 
a Board of Studies. It is now invariably the rule that a Board of Studies is 
Constituted by the Syndicate. We all realise that the Board has important 
functions, but each is rather dominated by the impression that the particular 
Subject committed to their care is, indeed, the most important one! Con- 
sequently, there is need for compromise which is effected by referring the 
Teports of the Boards to the Faculty concerned. The Faculty is composed 
practically of the members of the Academic Council representing the dif- 
ferent disciplines, and it is left to the discretion of the Vice-Chancellor 
to co-opt two or three members where he feels the need. Sometimes the 
chairman of a Board of Studies in a particular subject may not be a 
member of the Faculty concerned, then the Vice-Chancellor is authorised to 
co-opt the chairman of the Board of Studies concerned on to the Faculty 
80 that he may explain the viewpoint of the Board to the Faculty. 


The next gradation to sieve all the recommendations of the Boards of 
Studies is the Faculty which has to sce that no particular Board mono- 
polises a disproportionate share of the students’ available time and that due 
importance is given to the different subjects. In reorganising the three- 
Year degree course in the University of Madras, the greatest difficulty was 
experienced in the language sector. For example, if English was to be 
given eight hours a week, then every language was expected to receive an 
equal, if not more, time. Fortunately, à certain amount of OIM 
Was possible owing to the cooperation of some of the senior d 3s 
Were able to reach an agreement without unduly disturbing mei 2: ia 
the regional language is as important as any other subject. One ek pay 
are generally members of the Academic Council pertaining to h MP ONERE 
discipline. There are several Faculties and they largely contri NR: g 
a rationalisation of the recommendations of the Boards of Stu 
Particular subjects. 

. Then we come to the Academic Council whose size varies ea 
in different places. I am not worried about numbers except to she of 
that, as stated by Mrs. Mehta, the travelling allowance becomes à ane 
à liability to the university. However. there is a great advantage in Diieges 
a properly constituted Academic Council. All principals of T n Sek (o 
am now referring to the affiliating universities and I s A cs An 

e unitary ones), professors and readers of mney cpa eee 
ex officio members. I consider it is right that ho ers iue qp UE 
academic positions should not seek election, as far 2 dic eating sta 
ition, we also have the provision that two members culties rage det 
should be on the Academic Council. Here cenam p unnaturally, demons- 


here is competition for Ue "Teci eee aie organise themselves into 


trators, tut er grade lecturers Wa. 
a group KE eee Bin candidates from the colleges: ened 
DAD both. seats are captured ve ee ORI Banner it has been 
‘Of cases, by suitable intervention in a very un-o SEE Tout vpn 
Possible to establish conventions even in Sore of He ers of the staff, who 
that whilst one seat may be given DUE junior members j 
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should necessarily be trained in the atmosphere in which the Academic d 
cil works, at least one seat would be available for the senior  memt S 
These seats are then allotted to the Faculties. There is one other proy tioa 
by which the Senate may elect five members to the Academic Counci Se 
amongst the non-teaching elements. In this way, we are able to get so. 


retired educationists and others not connected with education but otherwise 
taking an active interest in it. 


By and large, the Academic Council is guided by the Boards of ge 
and the Faculties; but on larger issues such as the institution of the thr 


the Senate, the supreme governing body. If, as I venture to hope, the 
Academic Council is largely composed of ex-officio members, then the sma 
amount of electioneering involved in the colleges, whilst not altogether 
free from certain undesirable tendencies Sometimes, cannot be totally 
à safe election stampede may, possibly. 
ent to the constitution and the functioning 


Now I consider the Senate. 
legislature and the general public 


niversity. In the older Senate, as you e 
ct and before the remodelling o 


academic element of the Senate. Indeed ha» 
ad in the ‘past communist and socialist members and from other politica 
inciple of proportional Te pree 
pr SUR l he respective parties. Then, as, 
Prines in the aded bodies, the registered graduates “have a share wbich 
28 j le educated public Opinio ay i 1 iberation ©. 
the university. Indeed, į rune. Ay dis part in the deliberati 


It seems to me therefore, that if rs 
: ; A pre , we ke acto 
into consideration, avoiding elections as is €p these fundamental f. 


as possible or at least limi n 
hem to the minimum necessary and SO to inimu what may 
) > al 

al : 3 to a minimum of 


must guide us rather than any minute detaj ; iversity body 
should Be composed if ils of what any university b 
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The Senate is the su i 
ae preme governing body, but how does it function ? 
i Tee et advantages of things going before the Senate is the widér 
em ue us prO which are put forward academically. At the 
oos 3m ; E cademic Council, and not the Senate is responsible for 
aree ou hese academic proposals. However, the Academic Council 
eae eu ations which have to be placed at the next meeting of the 
an nd can only be rejected by a two-thirds majority. We know the 
ni or academic element represented on the Senate, and if academic 


t av i 1 

ete dd be a good deal of discussion, and matters may be r = 

fe Se cademic Council for further consideration; but I ha és 
enate rejecting the proposals straightaway. e 


> a NO 


> 2 Ne 

u NO AS 

bipes indicere is the. pivotal force in the university. This executive IÉ 

The s us or may have, patronage; it all depends up its functioning. «9 

a (D i irections in which patronage may be exercised by the Syndicate ~ =i 

Dm ) in the appointment of university teachers; (2) in the recognition of x- y, 
achers of the affiliated colleges; (3) in the appointment of examiners; and 4 
al of examination results. Now in all this patronage ^ 


lor, if my experience had not been so cordial, though this has been render- 
sely taken by my predecessors and which 


teach take the appointment of university 
aC hers. We never make an appointment without duly advertising the 
s _ After advertisement, and when the applications have been received, 
Vin is made by a properly constituted appointing authority with the 
ee pence ot as its ex-officio chairman. The chairman of the Board of 
Studies concerned and four other subject experts chosen by the Syndicate 
are members of the appointing authority. These experts are chosen on an 
all-India basis and, indeed, I can show you from the available records 
hi hat we have always tried, particularly for the 
higher posts, to have the experts from other universities. Some of my 
is particularly difficult advice and ere 
present here, will bear me out that the appointing authority - is a fully 
responsible body. The Vice-Chancellor merely presides over the Committee, 
permitting the members to à i . wherever necessary, 
discusses the whole matter to arrive at S agreed decision, as far as 
Possible, I am glad to say that in actual working we have about 90% 
agreed conclusions. When differences arise, candidates may be bracketed 
n the proviso that any of them may 
au DH may be indicated so thal 
ihe ee the offer, the post is automatically o 3 s 
e appointing authority can, py taking into © „the previous 
experience and emoluments of the candidate. suggest 2 higher starting 
salary within the grade. In such a situation, the Vice-Chancellor has to 
report the reasons for recommending the higher start to the Syndicate, who 
are not bound to accept the suggestion. Nevertheless, the Syndicate cannot 
go behind the choice of the expert body and offer the post to someone 
else: In some extraordinary case the Syndicate may refer the matter to 
another expert body, but they must ultimately be bound by the decisions 
of the body. On occasion, the Syndicate not accepting the enhanced salary 
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for some reason may ask the Vice-Chancellor to negotiate with the can- 
didate for accepting the salary suggested by the Syndicate. The Vice- 
Chancellor, knowing all aspects of the case, naturally puts in his weight, 
particularly if he too is convinced in favour of the expert committee's 
recommendations, but he is not the final authority, which is always the 
Syndicate. I believe that if this last aspect of the selection of teachers is 
borne in mind, there should be little trouble and sound conventions would 
thereby be established. 


In regard to the affiliated colleges, the Syndicate has laid down the 
grades and qualifications for their different posts. These have all been 
printed, and the managements are bound to see that suitable persons are 
appointed, though the Syndicate does not particularly interfere with their 
discretion for obvious reasons. When a suitable candidate is not available, 
the management has to report the matter and conditional recognition may 
be given on a temporary basis. Nevertheless, in important subjects, the 
colleges are advised not to start work prematurely without proper personnel, 
for we consider that well-established qualifications should also be followed 
by the affiliated colleges. We have also gone to the extent of deciding the 
pay scales for the teachers of affiliated colleges through a series of negotia- 


years they have been agreeing to improve their pay scales. A provident 
fund scheme should bea feature of all these colleges. Lastly, the Syndicate 


tch in a pre-university 
course, and that the number of batches should not exceed six. For science 
undergraduates, we have fixed the maximum size of the batch at 48 and 
no duplication is allowed as the laboratory should be continually available 
to the students, especially the seniors. Our laboratories are kept open uptil 
late in the evening to encourage students to Work. 

Great difficulties arise in the selection of question-pape Let 
me be frank, and I hope you wil i UAE 
care taken in the AA af question-paper mies, Whatever the 


university, there is always a feeling i 
from a particular college, the students th 
unfortunate,. though I do not for 
Setters are not c. 


adopted. Consequently, after many pain- 


ful experiences, my predecessors came io the conclusion that it was best 


to have question-paper setters 
altogether. We still do this, 


D as considered a n 
evolved an lien prince i CH s 
recommend suitable persons His the colles NC S Ni ap cies al 
and assistant „examiners. The people are then classified Th ord dues 
years of Service and previous experience i i ation p E y this 
basis, selection becomes eas » for the Syndicate does not sad : fen but 
a competent body. As a working rule, an examiner js R E for a 
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eri i i inati 

period ee free years, ie. for six examinations. and then there must be an 

TR aes pee the person can be reappointed. This is all 

hae . can assure you that the Syndicate n 

d E in awarding examinerships. We ite a RET. 

EN nt lectureships and for these also we have special committees of 
on whose advice the lecturers are selected. 


These are some O i i in whi ndicate ma 

e of the directions 1n hich the Synd imes 
È c y e y sometime: 
create either rouble for the Vice-Chancellor or an jmpression outside not 


alt s iversi 
ogether congenial for the university. In such matters. therefore, and 
ay be necessary for us to see how far our own 


perhaps in others too, it may 
SE although limited by the Act, may also be restricted by appropriate 
Hebe say this because, as stressed earlier, the pivotal force is the Syn- 
on whose integrity depends the reputation of the university. 

During the last ten years blished about 50 colleges 


fina à 

i PEE private managements five lakhs of rupees for build- 
colle an equal sum for equipment as compulsory endowment for each 
ge before it can be recognis Jf in a poor state like 


Madras, and I do not apoolgise 


possible, I do not see why in other States a similar C 
ch a basis only. 


i ORAR: for starting colleges on su 1 maintal 
Nis or admissions and, as such, the numbers be increased indiscriminate- 
TE poo to recognise the academ dards that ought to be the right 
Sead D gugon What for does à student pay his fees? What does he 
hie aor Why does he spend hi 1 college ? Above all, why is 
dum ily allowed to incur so much expen a standard is 
a darin to the student to derive the 
Sir eny that brilliant students will get on anywhe 

ers, it must be ensured that each receives the necessary amount of 


academic attention. 


I now consider the unitary university. H 


UE there is not the same variety of talen 
iating university. The head of ihe department may be 
ith all the respon- 


se pable person, but, by himself, r 1 
S nS xl of an academic body. Accordingly, in the uar 
SEE et to draw upon the talent of neigh 
ssary, whether it be for the constitution 

ion of the outside and th 


t d 
he Academic Council. The proportion REN 
r. Never- 


lent should 


to be i x 
nee included. is a, matter for eac f 
Sev ss I certainly think that in any such university the outside tà 
er be less than 50 per cent. 
university has also resented several 
e, theore- 


dim he Syndicate of the unitary , 

tically ties. In fact. where university teachers are on tì l 

Mn e may seem a very good feature and, quite possibly, this sy 

so ies well in many universities 10 other countries. ill, n 

iE of the conventions h? 2 in in those places. 

ovine from my recent experiencos, : 

the E to the dominant role played by the staff in the ex 

iü EU Now in our country. 

past ind, the difficulties ate even greater. 

that and in 1929, when the University 

Syndi no employee of the university could become à. m 

ate icate. So in Madras University. the teaching st t on the Syn- 
ate, but, being an affiliating university. We are able to ge 
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rich talent from the associated colleges to help us in the executive. This 
may not be possible in a unitary university, and my suggestion would be 


that, sometimes, these unions are the biggest headache of the Vice-Chancel- 
lor. In one of our colleges, on an occasion i 

which could give many a lesson |! 
cially made in the name of the candidate and distributed to all the electors; 
posters were there and amplifiers; songs were composed and the whole 
atmosphere of the colleges, as soon as it was close 
convulsive demonstrations. As an al 


that seniority be the rule, and the Deans be allowed 


is one year, but I do not suggest any definite length of 
senior teachers should have the experience of how th 


sity. I say contagious because the most common 
students is their anxiety to imitate their te 


I feel that it may be necessary to combine what may be called nomina- 
tion with a certain amount of elections, if possible. This has to be worked 
Out; but, if we can think of new unitary universities being started on these 
lines. perhaps one of the difficulties of electioneering playing such a large 
part may be abolished. 


There are many other bodies in a universi 
à statutory basis, i i i 
as was decided yesterday, there may be a Buildi 


, Others, may be a Students’ Information Bureau and an Advisory Committee 
for student Activities, Finally, there is the Host 


have come to the conclusion that no ho: 
50 students, and that the hostels sho 
the college. Fortunately for us 


ave constructed huge 
as what you see in Delhi but still large enough 
to accommodate several hundred Students. The result 
wishing to create some excitement has only t 
hands thrice and, like crows crowd Y 
students leave their studies and ci 
fortunate trends. For academic studies, small 
better than huge blocks. F also feel that it is preferable, though theore- 
tically it may not be so, to try and ensure that Students of different age 
groups are not wholly intermixed. For instance, i 


has | © come an evening, clap his 
ing in when there js a 
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and I know wh i 
me at this means bei : 
„a little ol 3 s being a professiona. 
PE d mature and sometimes try RA mE are 
- whilst I should like a little admixture of e dL 
, Care 


should be 
taken to see that, i it d 
students that, in case it is nece i 
s have a separate hostel life in their later end Pino CES 
ation. 


upon giving amenities to students for 


a healthy outd i 
That oe. utdoor life, the greater would be the respon: 

: A se f 
howl Res pente oken up later when we dne hae eas 
Be tat : e by saying that I have “given without resetva- 
Tüncton DU T me be eis were in which university eSI QU 
Discs ain : no dou t that many other views may al: 
t ongst my audience and I sh? grate MEER 
SERERE ORDRE ue fe shall be grateful for these and shall 


L ) 
astly, the more we concentrate 


A Member: Di 
: id 1 understand you to sa; i i 
i say that in Madr: ity 
ach subject to 48? S 


youll ma 
have limited B.Sc. admissions n € 


A. L. Mudaliar: Yes. 


A Member: B 
mand r: But how do you meet the challenge of the rowi 3 
for admissions to the B.Sc. classes. We have that Stob dem 


acute. 
e.form. We have had to admit about 420 to the first year of the three- 


yea 
ar B.Sc. class, of course in sections of not more than 
MA Maalin The total number to be admitted to the B.Sc./ B.A. 
Gee? subiect epend upon the number of subjects available, but in each of 
jects, 80 2 cts we have limited the numb ach of the Science sub- 
o 100 in the Humanities So. whilst the total number in B.A./ B.Sc- 
"sets it is 48. The problem 


may be 480 to 500, in eac 
ing the number of colleges and taking them out 
ld be located 


we did not know he 


We ¢ 
also found by experience that if the 
we sh as students are concerned. So we stipul 
ould be prepared to help a managemen i e within 
to 50 acres of land an hi 
ide the munici- 


Madras ci 
tons city provided they obtained 4 
nicipal limits. The result was that colleges went outs! 
located in very healthy surroundings he 
wide the doors 


pal limi 

ram and they are now 

of ue for admissions should not me 

found ind colleges. Other remedies 
y private managements. 


S A. A. Fyzee : ] should like to draw you 
S bodies which have been formed all over India, an which have now 


ass s 
by PS increased importance due to the Sta 
* Ministry of Education and Scientific 
it will be agreed that S 
his connection W 
contribute to the discussion. 


an necessarily opening 
must be found and they have been 


im 2 A 
l ANE in our national life. In t 
Basie y indicate them hoping that thers woul ntrib 
y, how far should a teacher b ppointed in a university one of whose 
? Seco dly, what should be 
disbursed VY these Sports 
een the university 


uali&eass 
2 ape is that, he is à 8° 
bodi per system of audit for the large unds dis 
ies? - Thirdly, what should be the relationship betw 
Council ? 


s 
Ports body and the State Sports 
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A second kind of bodies more likely to arise in the future are those 
associated with military training and scouting. In all universities, there is . 
a feeling that greater amount of military training be given to the students; 
but what should be the relationship between the army authorities and the 
university ? What should be the arrangements for funds? The Government 
of India have introduced the Wild Life Week all over the country, and 1 
think it would be good to introduce Nature Study Clubs. Finally, there are 


the unions and their political activity. Various funds are disbursed without 


any proper administrative arrangements. We, therefore, need to have some 


system and a clear indication of the relationships amongst the Centre, the 
university authorities and these bodies. 


titutes university autonomy which 


cally, in Europe, it has been inter- 
autonomy of teaching, so that th 1 


e personnel of 


So the example 
boih academic 


s É y with financial arr. and 
1S not entirely para]le] with o HRS e 

i! a 

be in the hands of teachers. 


ur Syndicate which deals with 
east, the academic issues must 


. As I remarked earlier, th i 
sional academician with a Tate ue eon ee ee p 
foreign universities, The Vice-Ch 


B Ment, as is the case with many 
of any particular body of p ees 
but this should be Subject to t 


ay I jus ; 
ats id that T never meant that teachers 


T , 2 ji- 
[MOL es See Maes Se 
also principals of the affiliated colleges. members. Besides teachers, there are 


- But you have also 
ty are not allowed 
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. A. L. Mudaliar: That i iversi 
IER : That is the Madras University Act as it exist j: 
id not express any opinion that university teachers should not be ae 


Syndi iversi 
BUM be n far as the unitary university is concerned, I felt that the deans 
e, by rotation according to seniority to avoid unnecessary elections. 


and straining relations. 


ity Me E N. Menon : I mean that the present position in Madras Univer- 
aoa allowing university teachers to be on the Syndicate is not a satisfac- 
ne. I did not infer that you ‘approved of the arrangement. 


As regards the Senate, which is in a way à higher body. 1 believe that 


eve i 
n the half and half representation of teachers and non-teachers recom- 


mende : 
i DY the Radhakrishnan Commission is excessively in favour of the 
dies Od I can understand a good place being given in the Senate to 
Gies ee eachers who are interested in the university due to local or some 
noe E 2 nections. But to say that even In the Senate the teachers should 
SERUUM majority is not desirable. We all know the dangers in our uni- 
Univers: ut I think it would be better to examine those problems for each 
rsity separately, rather than to have a general provision based against 


the teachers. 


h Dr. Mudaliar regarding the position of non-teachers 


is l entirely agree wit 
other university bodies. There are universities. Madras included, where 


even ¢ 
en a Faculty has non-teachers as members. 


itb A. L. Mudaliar : About five persons out of over 200, so mathematically. 
ecomes a negligible quantity. 

of V. K. N. Menon : In some other universities there is a larger proportion 

non-teachers in the Faculties. You may have non-teachers 1n the Senate 


or the Syndicate, but why in the Faculties ? 


TO the second main problem, I agree with : c 1 
anes that there are too. many elections to the university bodies. The solu- 
ine seems to be in distinguishing between different posts an 
each case, if necessary, using à combination of different methods. In the 


case of the Deans. for example, J should n fer elections. though this 
iversiti ides, there is a bar against the 


ractice is i 
practice is adopted in some universities. Besi r against t 
i o my mind, other administrative 


re-electi 
election of the Deans in some cases. 
elections. In the case of the Vice-Chancel- 


ted, at least in à few cases. Int 
bers, I think there 15 a case 


mbination of all 


m the U.K., in recent years there n 

E safeguard against the abuses of elections. 

ight, though I consider it unsatisfactory to follow this method for a large 
i r or responsibilities. Indeed, 1 


pobe; of posts irrespective of their characte d 
im suggesting that in each university and for each post, à careful examina- 


tion of its requirements is necessary. 
[o Dr. Mudaliar also referred to the Finance Committee and the Selection 

ommittee. I think both these bodies are extremely important. I know 9 
universities where the Finance ted completely by the 
Senate. I think this is totally wrong- The Finance Committee should consist 
of responsible persons who h depend on votes for their positions 
and who do not derive any advantage from it. I know of one university 
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where if a person is elected to the Finance Committee, then his department 
gets a liberal share in the next year’s budget. I think the Finance Com- 
mittee should consist of ex-officio members only. 


The Selection Committee should be a Statutory body and not be cap- 
able of being changed for any particular appointment, All universities do 


A Member : Do you know of any such universities ? 


V. K. N. Menon: Both the universities of Patna and Bihar. This may 
have been the result of certain causes in the past, but I think the remedy is 
worse than the disease. The result is that, among 


- The Vice-Chancellor may 
Commission, but this will 


I should like to say Something about the iversi ie 
like to say J powers of the university bodies. 
There are universities in India where teachers are appointed by the Senate 
or even the budget is passed by that body. I do not thing these are satisfac- 
tory arrangements. In one university, the budget is passed by the Syndicate 


and then, according to an excellent provisi ; : t 
sion, the ed to 
the Senate. The latter may make ay Padget js transmite 


i recommendations if it desires, but 
these are only recommendations and not mandatory on the executive. 


There are many m 
to which we could p 


Bot Meteasing dealing with the public, the governments. the University 
siu dficulies which are being (aperi Board and other such agencies 


yet in others he is an independent authority Out an adequate office; whilst 


E with a bi is own. 
Iso a certain Sd big office of his o 


Tities. t of conflict with other autho- 


Y commission 
mely valuable in ( 
universities. Actually 
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the Vice-Ch 
-Chancellor were t i i 
Sithe Eni z o appoint a small committee to go i i 
and Au. er the problems which had io ENS 
e lu ths n the powers and the constitution f thi 1 
> is should be ve i O TEA 
ned but for oth ry valuable not only for the universi 
; 3 ers as well. I suggest that i ae 
Raitt aisocioloei ugges at it would be appropriat 
soc t, a teacher of h iti E 
UE on fus gist, | of history, politics or economics and thi i 
n committee. The i ine Monee 
hay ; second suggestion of mine refers 
Eea ono for the discussion of the problems of E 
Board rganisation in India. This was proposed to the Tae Univer! 
some years ago, but, unfortunately. the idea was then not found 


practica 

Seared hope that, as a result of the deliberations of this conference 
inistry of Education and Scientific Research, the Inter-University 

ld now assist the foundation 


Board ae ae 
of ea University Grants Commission wou 
a journal. Such journals exist jn other countries and I consider it a 


gre i 
cat pity that we do not have one as yet. 


N. illa; - 
and es, i One of the important questions posed by Dr. Mudaliar 
—the Senate he Svi regard to the composition of the main university bodies 
out that in z e yndicate and the Academic Council. Mr. Menon pointed 
undesirabl iew of his particular aim of the university, it was illogical and 
e that the teachers should not predominate in the Syndicate the 
d, he would go to the extent of 


chi 3 : 

ief executive body of the university. Indee 

cademic element from the Syndicate. I should 
the aim of the university ? 


ioned in cloistered seclu- 
iety in which they functioned. 


sion a : A 

Is nd did not really mirror the life of the socie 

Expssted “4 purpose now ? Indeed, in view of the functions the university is 

ERG o discharge and the source from 

more MR carry on in that earlier manne 

lenders mprehensive responsibility in t it has to nurture and train the 

SES cf society, the archite 
ol this function ? I am traditio 

ld not have exclusive contro: 


tters pertain 
desirable, perhaps even neces- 


tion 2 urn Aic. 
and the creation of university ideals it 1$ 

edominant voice. But we should 
e functioning of 


Madras, the experience of th 
not beneficial for the proper 


th p A ? 
S till 1929 indicated that it was x for 
in the EM of the functions of the university to have the university teachers 
yndicate. Accordingly, the teaching element was represente by the 
i ffiliating universities. 


here referring to 8 J Í 
iously the university teachers 17 


the : 
Syndicate. Even then, they must not have a dominating voice, and oppor- 
inclusion of elements outside the univer- 


May assist j i e, in regard to those goo 
Buses. in providing the university with à wider perspec 


tive of life and 


Mr. Menon is anxious to curtail the powers of 
the necessary authority through ex-officio arrange- 


me, 3 E a È H 
trol i If, in this way. non-academicians are likely to have ultimate con- 
of finance, then it would be better that both academic and non-academic 


ele: 2 
ments be represented in the Syndicate. 


In mz i 
th natters of finance. 
€ Syndicate and provide 
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With regard to the Academic Council, the position is rather difficult. 
There are some who maintain that to avoid duplication of institutions, this 
should be done away with. Nonetheless, the Radhakrishnan Commission 
proposed after due consideration that there should be an Academic Coun- 
cil. I agree with the recommendation, though the case for it would not have 
the same urgency in a unitary university as in an affiliating one. A small 
number of non-academicians may be included in the Academic Council. 
I suppose the predominant voice should be given to the Academic Council. 
In particular, a proposal put forward by the Council should not be thrown 
out by the Syndicate except by a two-thirds majority, and in case of differ- 
ences the matter should be referred back to the Council. In this matter. I 
regard the university as a body consisting of teachers exclusively; still it is 
not exactly like a trade union. 


. The position of the Senate is quite different. It is true that the Radha- 
krishnan Commission have indicated that the academic and non-academic 
elements should be equally represented in the Senate, still I am aware they 
have not indicated any particular preference. I am not suggesting that the 
non-academic element should dominate but even so, this should not be the 
case with the academic element of the unitary university. Indeed, the Senate. 
as the supreme governing body of the university, must have a varied repre- 
sentation of interests of which the academic element of the university iS 
only one. There is need for greater integration so that professional and in- 
dustrial interests may also find a voice. The universities must be integrated 
with our national life. In effect, I may suggest that one-third of the represen- 
tation should be from the university, another one-third from the academic 
elements outside and the remainder from other non-academic interests 


T. M. Advani: In Bombay Universit ituti 
Mex ach te y the constitutio; jowers 
of the Senate are similar to those of Madras University. Teens Minn 


ture of representatives from different i 
e interests, a fe isla and 
registered graduates; but we also have teachers. Beto Recep ME 


For all practical 


cate of Bombay University i 
differences in the Acad eas 


Academic Council Tie. as 1t provides for five non-teachers on the 
under the old Act, but this 


the experts are there and their EN ecomes a little unweildly, thoug 


represents the Board on the Academic Goa à very important part as he 
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I am a teacher but I her inclined 1 

the 2 ut Tam rather inclined to agree with Mr. Men 

Sri Did d should not dominate the Syndicate. They ved 
onal weightage. though we should remember that, like doctors 

lined to differ. In such a situation, à layman 


with a larg i i 
ith a large experience of life may. perhaps. set the balance right. In Bom- 


b: . - 

"ud three principals are elected from their own c 

a eumd in through 

bes DUC are For instance, in © 
the Madras Syndicate who are academicians, Bombay has only eight. 


Or nine i : 2 a 
SES QUA E you include the Director of Education. So far as appointments 
ncerned, we follow the Madras system. Two persons are nominated 
i but they must 


a ne Academie Council, and two more by 
the DR ers unconnected with the university. 
filiated colleges, where our system is the same as 
ed, So par as the appointment of University teaching personnel is concern- 
Resto Uth da a selection committee consisting of the Vice-Chancellor, the 
Teed ans e head of the department concerned, and four outsiders who have 
Marb veter voice. In the appointment of examiners, I do not like the 
eda X system in which all the 
Ss hat half the paper setters t 
i9 D has its standards of integrity and, 
epe its own teaching staff. 
the ES of two members of 
of Pe eae the Rector, the h 
eaters oard and the Dean of the Faculty concerned. 
while ctory system on the whole, and certainly much better than the erst- 
of 30 procedure under the old Act when the Academic Council consisting 
Anais or 40 persons appointed all the exe course, even nows the 
authority in the matters rests with the Syndicate. 


the B. N. Jha: I should like to say something about the composition of 
i8 Syndicate. It seems to me that t tio of teachers and non-teachers 
di Fe little consequence, for whenever there 1s & politician in either category. 
ba, pulties are invariably created. In Uttar Pradesh, we had till some time 
But the same type of Syndicate composition as prevails in, Madras today. 
A there was so much of teacher politi that it was ruled in the amende! 

A not more than 50 per cent of the members of the Syndicate and 
ae enate shall be teachers. ut what is the guarantee, that, when the non- 
acher element is introduced, there shall be no politicians amongst it ? 


Indeed, it is the persons who matter. 
of j out the method by which teachers become members 
Pr various university bodies. Previously. in all the universities of Uttar 
fe election was the only method, but under the amended Acts this 
se $ been replaced by the principle of rotation according to departmental 
eniority, However, even this has $ isadvantages 1n actual functioning. 
asta of a rather unusual case w r was successively promot- 
as reader and professor just prior m the constituencies of 

i i [n this way. ê person who was consider 


lectu 

rers, and readers TeS ectively ! c 

Poti n could not serve on the Syndicate. I do not 
h difficulties. 


e 

s efficient for quick promotion c 

now if it is possible to work an ideal formula to avoid suc 

for teachers is a very important body on whose 
nd the university as 


f the Syndicate 2 
f the Vice-Chancellor 


Next, a word ab 


fü The selection committee n 
ik nctionifie' depends the reputation of E : 
& Whole: Tee U.P. "universities; this committee consists O 


6—3 M of Edu.[58. 


4 
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as chairman, the Dean of the Faculty, the head of the department concern- 
ed provided it is not for a professorship, and two members of the Executive 
Council who are non-teachers. Besides this, some experts are nominated by 
the Chancellor after he has invited names from the academic bodies of the 
various universities. There are three experts for the appointment of profes- 
sors and readers of whom at least two must be present at the time of selec- 
tion. For lecturers, there are two experts and at least one must be present. 
If the Syndicate agrees with the recommendations of the selction committee, 
there is no difficulty; but should there be disagreement, the Syndicate cannot 
set aside the decision. At best it can refer the decision back to the selection 
committee. However, if the selection committee reiterates its previous re- 
commendation, then the Syndicate is bound by it. Thus, it is really the selec- 


tion committee in general, and its external experts in particular. who play 
a very important role. P 


I agree that the Academic Council is a big body, but as stated by Dr. 
Mudaliar, representation must be given to all the affiliated colleges and the 
different wings constituting the university. Nevertheless, to avoid the diffi- 


The Faculties are all dominated b: 
c y teachers as they should be. I feel 
ete are only two Faculties where non-teachers GU find a place— 
aw and Medicine. Distinguished judges, lawyers and medical practitioners 
do have a contribution to make. This system also worked well. 


I agree th i 
g at some non-teaching element should be associated with the 


Syndicate. By this I mean pers i 
rf . 01 i i i 
` nistration or finance. They ate of he practical “xperience of 'cither admi- 


: T be | tite importance and I trust they 
in some universities there is a provision of Syndicates. Unfortunately 
be ex-officio members of the Sumdinatm qen.. S Principals of this colleges i 
esteemable academically and well-equi ; TE 2 

create vested interests Tor themselves. 4. cop eion ally, still oe A 
to be important as it provides for not only principal Sr Pg ek ol pee 
also to take their turn on the Syndicate. There Should debet Seq 


| 
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happens i 

ns in some instituti i ri wi ty 

Ee un stitutions, a kind of inextricable i 
» utior cul de sec 

principals by joining together come to rather parochial Sas 


based on iti 

Be oe ee When such vested interests entreach themselv 
freshening He Baie Ee then it is impossible to make any SONT 

ch iss S : n the , universit 5 JB lori vi 
Rihtment ó LA some universities it is impossible ae C EE 
li ES Bout un a beyond some hundred miles of a particular net 
or similar Asien ous opposition arising from local, parochial, personal 
Principles of rot T considerations. I, therefore, very strongly advocate the 
leges. otation in the case of functionaries Tike the principals of col- 
Fi . 

m think that the Sen e a due admixture of the 
So h non-teaching elements because, whatever the arguments in 
Bodies, ‘tHe S predominance of the teaching element in other university 
and, as such Do is the link between the university and the outside world 
opinion. The d S ould be representative of every sort of enlightened public 
Studies T aca is different in the Academic Council and the Boards of 
thera ete ie Ce sme also being more representative of 


ate should hav 


] also be with regard to the unitary 
t the domination of academicians 


servations wil 
sity 1S composed of teachers and 


M 
M ucc regres Mehra My ob 
in the E I agree with Mr. Menon abou 
students erred for. after all, the univer 
Versity a ae whether these academicians shou of that particular uni- 
Senate we us outside is à point which needs some consideration. In the 
even the cit "ar nominated persons entirely from outside the university and 
Own profe ty o Baroda, but they are individuals who are eminent in their 
ssions. This gives us good academic status. 
followed the recommendation of the Radha- 
qual number of teachers and non-teach- 
ted with some 


ers, 

NNUS even amongst the non hers, a few Were 
demic PURA in the past. So even here we have tri keep the aca- 
academic wpoint. We have no Academic Counci. d. whenever desired, 
ing of MENU Ree are decided by the Fa nc ed, and a joint meet- 
à whole the Faculties considers questions pertaining to the university as 


For tt i 
kri he Syndicate, we have 
shnan Commission and kept an e 


ds of Studies, We have heads of the departments 
one or two persons from the staff of the 


nts experts from outside. 


con 
départs. as ex-officio members, 
ents, and the Syndicate appoi 
Board of Visitors for each Faculty. 
mem- 


The we have another institution à s 
ber nerd is composed of the Vice-Chancellor, pro-Vice-Chancellor. a 
Univer the Syndicate and two outside experts again unconnected with the 
ment sity. This Board recommends changes and possibilities of develop- 
. Even the budget of the departments is ime sidered by the 

3 the Syndicate from t 
ithout opposition. 


oa 

rd before being finally presented to 
e Senate passes our budget W! 
panel fr 


to 
the Senate. Generally, th 
t we 


u 
teachers 


As regards the Boar 


om the Boards of 
have a system of 


ye get a standing 
also get a chance. 


ane regard to examiners, w 
th 5. and the Syndicate appoin the persons. 
internal and external examiners SO that our 
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I think increasing trust should be placed-in our teachers even in examina- 
tions, and we feel that external examiners are really not necessary. Probably 
we shall ultimately do away with them. At present we have them to assure 
the world outside as to our standards of assessment, but it is really the 
teachers who truly know their students. 


S. V. Mathur: I should like to place before you some of our experi- 
ences at the comparatively young University of Rajasthan, which is primari- 
ly an affiliating one. Because of its age this University has had the benefit 
of the experience of other older universities. Besides, its Act was also amend- 


ed to incorporate many of the suggestions made by the Radhakrishnam 
Commission. 


To explain the functioning of our university bodies, I shall start from 
the bottom, i.e. the Faculties. These have representatives of the affiliated 
colleges who are not principals but heads of the departments concerned. 
There is an additional condition, which I think is necessary in a developing 
region, that these college representatives should have at least eight years” 
teaching experience at the degree level. In this way, all colleges find a re- 
presentation. The university professors and readers are ex-officio members- 


Next. it is these Faculties which constitute the Boa dies for 
the different subjects. But in this connection a EAS fase een made 
priween post-graduate and first degree colleges. Accordingly, it has been 
ae page at least three of the five internal members of a Board of 
Sudie e either heads of post-graduate departments or, if they are not 

auable, post-graduate teachers. The remaining two internal members may 
ally. In addition, we have a provision for 
may not necessarily be academicians. For 
€ professions of commerce or engineering 
ecause of financial implications, we have # 
e taken from beyond a limit of 450 miles 
le is not rigidly enforced, for on practically 


presentation on the Syndi- 
h -Chancellor but out of a lis 
6 ; mere seniority i 1e 
for the Vice-Chancellor has the power of discretion. In this way. us ‘tua: 
quence of simple rotation is 1 
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y to arise. W 
a Dean i . We have a health : 3 
; s appoin y convention, viz. tha à : 
EM the next n Em s bu of the affiliated Colleges, 
ppointm E upon the availabili B es, 
actua reci ent is made from ility of a suitable 
fact, a reciprocal amongst the university t h . person, 
in one A arrangement, and th y teachers. This is, in 
particular. O > e system has worked 3 
a Dean r. Our present m very well except 
unless 2 d provision that no perso e re RCSD 
a Dean. This E six years have elapsed since Mis frst H UR 
ye have been consi area restricted the choice of the st ERA a 
ree years only. ring the possibility of reducing the restrictive ed HS 


For the i 

ERA appointment of examiners, we hi i 

ae iners, e have a selection i 

by the SANE the Examination Committee. This is io "a 
cellor with the Dean of the Faculty. the Convenor Ad 


another re E 
presentative of the Board of Studies concerned as members. The 
d by the Boards of Studies and the Examina- 


pane 4 
tion aes are prepare: 
final somites the examiners, though in theory the Syndicate i 
Tecommendatio owever, the Syndicate rarely interfers with the jiss T the 
Pa movin tn, amie e approval e£ he My all he There 
e initial panels have n E ICA e reappointed unless all the names 
So 
ests de the representation in the Syndicate is concerned; various infer- 
the SEA We have at present two nominees of the Chancellor on 
suggestion to TOM either within the State OT outside. But J have a further 
to others, N we though I am not sure whether it would prove desirable 
ant part in all cues the University Grants Commission plays such an import- 
ber of the Uni e universities. Į suggest 4 nominee, not necessarily à mem- 
niversity Grants Commission should be on the Syndicate. 

princi of non-academicians. All the 
tients are ie the degree colleges. university professors and heads of depart- 
heads of ne members. Besides this, we have various departmental 
Engineer ui State Government also aS ex-officio members, €-8- the Chief 
etc., i.e, all e Director of ies, the Director and Geology 
. all persons who are in some Way mic work. The 

minates à certain number O persons and 

bers. In actual practice, 
istered gradu- 


In the Senate we ha 


Gov 
Onor Eeen of Rajasthan no 
found ieee nie e also has some mem c 
at whilst the teachers and the representatives of the registerez © 
j Jarly the department ] heads of the State 
mes eve those © 


ates 

be the meetings fairly regu 

the CER the representatives of the donors and sometimes © n 

Accordin; T ment of Rajasthan do ne id someone. participation. 

more re gly, we have to devise some method fo makin 

rather PR of the different interests without creating 

appily, are absent in our university- 

the remarks of Sir C p. about the 

i cases the T 


Thee P. Paranipye : Apropos 
tends n in unitary universites. I may add that in some $ 
if the o become almost 2 rival of the Vice-Chancellor, and, as such, J dou 
former should really have so mu h independence. T e other 
in the care 9 Finance Estimates 
his body are also nsidere 
of internal 


Universiti 
ons financial matters are in th 
y the S and. if necessary, the decisions of this Soj 
audit. yndicate. Į feel there ought tO D' efficient system 
am apart from th | er external audit c 
ec not sure how this could ie but I do think 
onsidered by this c 
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i ive to : 
is a body which is apparently considered to be responsive : 
the bee A ohne area praia Se epa m. EN 
fore, rightly consists of members o DE edi 
Nonetheless, I think many people must have obser 1 Tue d 
t © opportunities for addressing the public at large rat 1 
. ds ike nens ER a consequent loss of the academic pone on Mc 
It is, therefore, important that the functions and powers of the Se ate e 
clearly defined. Whilst I believe that the Senate should give its epee M 
various questions affecting the university, it should not have the na POTN 
rity in many things like the budget and the courses of study. In the onivo 
sity of Poona, the Senate passes resolutions on various subjects, d Ed 
Syndicate reports to the Senate the reasons for not accepting their a ee 
I consider this to be a sound system, because the Senate is likely to ta 


popular, and perhaps unacademic. view in many matters which are purely 
academic. 


The head of the department in every college is a member of the DET 
Board of Studies. I consider that this makes our Boards rather unwei n 
and I should support the system of rotation for reducing the size of 


Boards, though I am not sure if the Boards themselves or even the colleges 
would accept the proposal at present. 


Our Academic Council is also too big leading to considerable delay in 
the transaction of the agenda. 


not been the experience elsewhere. T recall that Sir Chi 
one time Vice-Chancellor of Bombay 
mic Council should have no say in th 
all be appointed by the Syndicate alone. But I 
of Examination Committees re 
Bombay State universities is ve. 
sists of the Vice-Chancellor, th 
each from the Academic Co 
many Examination Committ 
tions of the Examination C 


e Dean of the Faculty and two representatives 
uncil and the Syndicate. As such there are aS 


é t of the persons in order of seniority and of the 
number of times each has been appointed examiner. This is very necessary 
Neidents as the one in Bombay University when 
rticul Tepeatedly appointed examiner for different Law 
examinations every year. 


As regards external examiners, I think the system’ prevailing in out 
University is good by which 25% of the undergraduate ERU IM e exter- 
nal and the figure for degre: i 


1 -< examination is 50%. An external examiner iS 
not one who is merely outside the university area but a person unconnecte 
with the university. 


I am rather surprised that all the question-paper setters in Madras are 
external. For even if we put forward this Suggestion, I think it would be 
vehemently opposed by the members of our University, Personally, T do not 
regard this system as necessary, for we should trust our Own teachers. 
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Election 
m to the universi i 
eies buti university bodies hi i 
t bat as worked wi 
ir ny ed newer ones the system leads Es ean Derim 
Em pr esa. tammy i Bier eas aen 
E a ES h : is may be alright, bu oon 
BR Gaara conceit came into the Syndicate! I do Sot o pon ES 
cr fat: govern e exercised in’ the selectio up s DUE 
s ent nominati ij i 
Gate on. Thus a H i 
Uu by the State Government, ae ae arijan has been nominated to the 
Roire, with university problems T i i 
cor mercial EN or . T agree with the representation of 
This E ee have no hand in 
Driclor of ee a for the Syndic 
on the Syndi ation, or his nominee should be 
b a govel 
Meeting E Ad But, unfortunately, in my bp 57 ipee de Bie 
This is hardly He affairs of some government college are 
e spirit in which cooperation could be established between 


the go 
government and the university. 
I am el 
system of e ee have no Treasurer in Bombay State universities. Our 
and Estimates Committees js working well, and persons in 
h budgetary matters give us satisfactory 


the Syndi 
h yndicate who are acquainted wil 


elp. 
I agre = 
Or two OW UM the Vice-Chancellor should have the power to co-opt one 
Petent issus M to a Board of Studies, especially if there are no com- 
y a person ree otherwise! . We have à rather remarkable system where- 
a lawyer may e e option of being on any two Boards of Studies. AS such 
have EnaA become the chairman of the Board of Studies of History! 
such an ROT ou to the authorities to a i 
as not be . On the whole, m experience with our 
ot been very satisfactory. NUN ! 
out external govern- 


I 

ment np fius with Mr. Paranjpye s suggestion ab 

Provide the know that the government's case rests On the fact that they 

Own auditor money, but I feel the university should be allowed to have its 

c Council should consist of academic per- 

ns should have their proper place i 
ademic Council 


I Y 
n my opinion, the Academi 
of the large AC 


sons wi 
Senate yore Non-academic perso 
9 Bonnar e Syndicate. I do not 
tion. Furth University. The size should be s 
ermore, a convention $ ul 


Could 
n men À id 
cademic easily interfere with the decisions OT 
c Council. At prese ng to our ‘Acts, some acaden } 
been earlier raise 


Cannot b i nt, accordi 
y the N considered by the Syndicate un 8 
cademic Council. Even then, the Syndicate remains 
is i ight, for in academic matters, the opinion © 


auth oh 
r. 5 
ity. I think this is not ie 
be respected. 


e A 4 
cademic Council should 
ati : f 
and "s academic and non-academic elements, are balanced in yndicate. 
ght persons are elected by e Senate- ut the princ > constitu 
ends four principals to yndicate, 
0) cases o matters 


€ncy - 
; Which formerly sent five anei s fou 
litigation 1 s 3 i 
i inclined to think that 


Create 
Deing = PIER trouble, leading even 
in thi eferred to the Chancellor. cordingly, ined I 
S constituency elections $ ould be StoPPe and the pri ciple of rotation 
erson sho be allowed to. become & 
g' standing anc à 


Intro, t 
teres instead. thermore, nO P 
er of the Syndicate unless he be 4 teacher of ten year 
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member of the Senate for five years. At present, it is an unhappy fact that 
principals intrigue to get into the Syndicate, as there is then some opportunity 
of exercising patronage in the appointment of examiners. To my mind, the 
position of the unitary universities is different, despite the rather peculiar 
circumstances of Allahabad University referred to by Mr. B. N. Jha. In 
Bombay at least, the unitary universities of Baroda and Vallabh Vidyanagar 
are all working well. But in the affiliating universities rotation should be 
introduced to avoid trouble in the principal's constituency. 


There is also the unhappy fact of the happenings in the Senate, already 
mentioned by Mr, Paranjpye. These should be avoided; and I think it is 
good that the resolutions of the Senate are not binding on the Syndicate. 
A time may well come when the Senate could be entrusted with greater 
authority, but this should not happen in the newer universities. There we 
need a strong and efficient Syndicate. 


A Member: So far as the election of the members of the Senate from 
the registered graduates’ constituency is concerned, there are lots of mal- 
practices. For instance, I have known of cases where the voting papers have 
been taken away from the registered graduates and also cases where a large 
number of persons are enrolled for election purposes. I feel that no register- 
ed graduate should have a vote in the Senate elections unless he has five 


years' standing. This will stop the system of enrolment of large numbers 
just before an election is due. 


> I think a : Ics 
Sion on this important subject: we have had a Very comprehensive discus 


; S unanimity goes in such ifferences 
between the unitary an EE y -5 In such matters. The differe 
Hote OP TEE CONO da ersities are there, and we have to take 


I entirely agree with Mr. Paranj i 
: > 5 anjpye regarding audit ld be 
an euin of internal and externa] audit. VIE UE "he Loca 
und Au ite i consume one. Two representatives do the auditing, and 
every month a list of objections is presented to the Syndicate and these have 
Sr government audit, for I regard audit 


€ for any universit i z ice- 
Chancellor. We also have internal audit through Up a deer 


A ] z S responsible inei s- 
tions to the notice of the Vice-Chancellor. This pone ANE a 
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though I should say that in a large unitary university, where many questions 


zi à ^ à 
rise, this may require further consideration. 
o election dispute in the Madras 


So far as elections are concerned, n 
because of the simple provision that it has 


hose decision is final. 
e present not merely at 
nd the Academic Coun- 
Mivca aison officer between the 
nae sity and the government, an has to have a certain 
MER nt of autonomy. it cannot be constantly correspo: t 
of Peo, familiarise them with all the c ontemplated. Itis the duty 
Gore government’s nominee, the Direc! 
sity; Say as and when he considers necessary, s 
ears. if the government have any suggestions, they will always be wel- 
NERA But the Directors of Education 10 certain States have more than one 
"e rsity to attend to and, as such, they do not attend to any of them! At 
eal rate they attend only when they find it possible; and I hope that some 
easure of decentralisation in the office of the Director of Edu 

enable the person concerned with University education to be constantly in 
touch with the developments in the universities, as was the case in pre-inde- 
pendence days. 

te with regard to the Acade- 


There is onl i ik t 
1 . y one thing I should like to sta T 
E Council. This meets only twice à year, but We have a Standing Com- 
S ittee of the Academic Council, composed of mne members, which meet 
nce a quarter or oftener as the Vice-Chancellor considers necessary. No 
Syndicate, for from the 


questions of academic policy con yMuncil.. It is not open 
o ds s 
straight t the regulations. J think 


une Committee they go 
td Syndicate to raise or Suggest any 
is good to limit academic affairs to 


alterations in 
academi 


Apropos the Boards of Studies, I do not know how I 
Mr: Advani’s proposition when 75 colleges are affiliated to Ma Ah 
or the Boards would become too big. how, we have dont On Ea 

Boards of Studies in eac uit 


one for post E Y ndi the other for undergraduat ; 
st-graduate an e o g € c 3 
E à lot Se uem for the peo advice for under 
Kroduate studies are not the best persons for pos 
Sih r eraduaie studies, 
must persons on a post-graduat 
SUE from other universities.. 
at in proper advice. Such a dichotomy may Prov" s. 
€ studies are increasingly introduced in the university- 


3 ed by Mr. B.S. 
sentiments expres y portant thing 


Lastly, I should like to echo the 
that whatever the constitution and the functione De. de ec. 
rogo Ys "Vice Chancellor 


1S; who are th to whom you 2 
SESS Oe failure. em upon the personal factor I 
qu to the jp. PE the senate, the Academic Council oF f 
Studies, It is there that the chief difficulties ane in Du work wo 
Ddeed, sound conventions and rsonnel 1 tore At $e have got to 
"m What no regulations OF Acts can do, 8 
Oncentrate. 
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PROBLEMS AFFECTING UNIVERSITY TEACHERS 


D 


Problems Affecting University Teachers 


M. S. Doraiswami: In our ancient system of educatio 

respect for the teacher as a result of PA contacts bersen Be oder 
and the student. Even a generation ago, at least in the post-graduate classes 
in our universities and colleges, such personal contacts existed. I remember 
how teachers of the Madras Christian College and the Presidency College, 
Madras, used to meet their students regularly and advise them in all matters. 
Today, due to many factors, the position is different. On account of over- 
crowding in the colleges such personal contacts, even in the honours and 
post-graduate classes, have become difficult. The tutorial system tried in 
some universities has not been an unqualified success. On account of the 
growth in the number of colleges and increasing enrolments in them, there 
is a preponderence of younger men in our universities on the teaching staff. 
Often young men just out of the university are appointed as lecturers and 
they do not inspire the same respect in their students. I do not accuse them 
“of the unpardonable crime of being young”, but as Sir Walter Raleigh said 
of James Boswell, these younger members of the profession “gain the affec- 
tion of many without incurring their respect!” The economic and. social 
status of the teacher should also be improved so that he may have an 
honoured place in the community and gain the respect of his students. 


commended certain higher scales of 
ts Commission have accepted 
Ist April, 1956 higher pay srele have 
been i i iversi t substantial assistance from the 
msanicodces in ano enoi ed to all teachers as the main 
iversi ission i - hing and 

gone Grants Commission 15 post graduate „teac 
M MERE fined to university teachers only. Even where à 
university controls and administers its intermediate and E goalless ne 
Commission have not exten fit to the teachers. Besides, the larger 
number of colleges in India are not directly administered by the universities 
: i he Radhakrishnan Commission 


but by government or private agencies. ‘a the affiliated colleges with no 


nave mene that x c for university teachers. 
-graduate classes may be i iversities 
But the higher scales of La given to one c i ers ated albus 
has naturally provoked discontent among the eee these institutions, the 

hile anxious to improve the condition O have been 


s Commission 
d Overnment of India and t to all teachers 
Cterred from considering 


r. This however, requires 
tent at us, cost to i i improve the. lot of the 
lee sen and something should 6 done P eve the rise of class 

ee in these colle 
ed s hers themselves. 


isti . 
Sünctions amongst the teac often tempt the 


iving. A 
cost of living. 01°" is income. 


Lower ay, with t ]ementing e 
scales of pay. able means for SUP Fccepts private tuition. 
‘and other univer- 


teach " 

er to resort to rather undesIr: books or 

© produces “ inati ides" and cramr A and ot 
ces “examination £UIC*? k for his own d 

ea mination Wor —- be used for study 

tities, i nd Sod d hue à ihe vacations which should 

aiu cing his 

"sl Tesearch. 


he rising 


. f pay and it has 
er higher scale © jaken 
The Central and State Government Riris that their best men are ta 


e 
en the unfortunate experience a 
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ir service by the attraction of increased emoluments. This 
ED RM ST UE the teachers in the engineering colleges a 
the faculties of science and to some extent in the departments of pum ot 
It is true that these teachers will be doing national service in one e E 
activity, but universities cannot look on with complacency when t Ble 
men leave their service because of the attraction of other branches o E D 
service. This is a matter of concern and I should appeal to this confer 
to consider this issue and make suitable recommendations. 


The Radhakrishnan Commission also recommended that the age ot 
retirement should ordinarily be 60 years, but that extensions may be allowe 
"up to 64 years of age in the case of professors. While many universities have 
fixed the age of superannuation at 60 or 62, some still compulsorily retire 
their employees at age of 55 years. Teachers in government colleges share 


years of teaching, study ang 
Tesearch, it appears unfortunate that one should be asked to quit service à 
the age of 55. 


too, insist that for the posts of 
shall be deemed essential. Thi 


ensive and not practicable. Further, net al 
he: € or a capacity for research. We are not be 

realistic when we insist that eyer tea i k ons 
research mature 1. y teacher shall produce some wor 


"Publish or Perish”. The Tes 


It is inevitable and certainly unobject; m g 
t ] Jectionable that teachers as memb 

of the communit Should hol th W iti i t me 
DE pare y d their own Political views and belong to SO 


But it is equal] obvi ; interest 
himself in active party politics M Sus that no teacher should inte 


3 Dor import the du t olitica 
controversy into the temple of learning. Whatever UMS S a Petiong 
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in a free co it i 
Sanie untry it is debatable wheth iversi K 
aiena ba j er universit. 
college peia lowe di to participate in politics Ree, Should univ rn 
State Nese qeu to seek election to the Pini er ae 
ae ? So universities permit thi i ot When 
bles? Some TE is whilst others do 
ween politi politics, it is inevitable that he would divi e ee 
Cahe cs and teaching. His work at the i i oe ot 
AER ^ at the universi i 
Perhaps, ma pound to suffer by his active interest in yas a pen ld, 
n exception in the’ favour of Vice-Chancellors t cud 
g 


that thei 
ir 
doyen, Dr. A. Lakshmanaswami Mudaliar, has played a valuable 
any years ! Whilst the parti- 


part as a 
Cipatio member of the Madras Legislature for m 
le, there ca gi in the politics of the-country may or may not be advis 
Within the aa fuo opinion about the teachers who foster SOS 
University. They i ue men, wherever they exist, are a nuisai 
l 1 MIU i : nce to the 
nto an Opposition trigue, create factions and often constitute themselves 
By et 
m IUD 
ymology the word “university” means à corporation and it js one 
for party politics. Healthy 


Associati 
sociations of teachers to promote their bi 
d and th 


and 
Risus eee ORS to be welcome 
trade D PER and encouragement. ey should not be conceived as 
Allowances n bei for representing their grievances 
ively COEUR nd conditions of service but they can be useful by showing a 
Should be h ld for improvements of teaching, examinations, etc. Seminars 
ished and a d, frequently monographs on subjects of c 
happy i Spinone all questions of educational reform. J am 
as played y that in our university, the University Teachers’ Association 
a valuable part in all these directions. d 
various quinquennial conferences of 


R 4 
. Resolutions have been passed at 
hould be an exchange of teachers 
of Universities 


ple and urged the value 
of the Commonwea th. 


the e 
exchange of teachers amongs 
tical difficultie 


he exchange of t i 
ion at the uni- 


in the medi 
However, exc an ideal, such 


Xcha 1 
nges will become impossible. 

Sev. $ : 

that į eral Vice-Chancellors at this conference have expressed the view 

rochial and other considerations ought not 

inted after an interview 


ati 
M SH selection of teachers. pa 
A ERU that the best candidates should be appointed 
pert selection committee. Unless we accept this. at least in the 
in the universities. We are i 
iorate. Mobility of 


appoj 
"Rent of the professors 
-breeding and our standards are boum to deter 
e in this context, i$ as necessary here as in 
i ce their own prestige 


lab, 

.4DOw 

industri if I may use that phras 

ìf they a and other concerns: 

Professo ave on their Faculties € 
rs and heads of departments 


minent men W 
irrespective © 
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imited ex- 
i from my own limite 
a o: I should like to state fro (oe 
MAren A Vice Chancellor AES 2e a xA ty ace 
f the students. s also a c including 
eae npe " ientl derstood by the public at large al 
t sufficiently un í nerak 
re Mine, Responsible Sree Se RR s d rete 
; feeling that the universi S HI 
EU M DUDEN E rs of lecture work per week. There is i 
else besides his ten or twelve a Ep oe al gpmonenile 
{l i of the supposedly large sums ol ES 
talk about his long vacations an Aeneis dn he BO 
i hips. Indeed, a teacher in In ite 
makes out of his examiners - body Ou 
i italist— both being attacked by every a 
tion of the capitalist—they are bo E qo Bet 
the fact that a teacher is badly paid, I shou “rhat 
E Sra particularly through the good offices of Mr. Desh rd 
Be does at least 40 hours of work a week, unless he happens 9 eens 
sionally very incompetent; that his work does not consist of on d ases not 
for he has to do a considerable amount of preparation; that he he does 
waste his vacations which are needed for considerable reading; tha oe 
not make fantastic sums out of his examinerships; and that, contrary 
appearances, the teacher is, indeed, a hard-working person. 


B : alaries 
Secondly, I am not deliberately touching upon the subject. oft he ry 
for this has been adequately dealt with by Professor Dorais vam of all 
teacher should be provided with a place to work in. Adminisiro rors unless 
degrees are provided with the working necessities, but a teacher is n teachefs 
he also happens to be some administrator in the institution! For Me. 
generally there is only the common room where it may be possible E 

but no serious work can be done, whether personal study or atten i very. 
some individual need of a student. Besides, teachers have, as a rule 


1 ; : jes. 
limited residential accommodation and few, indeed, have private studi 
therefore, 


; ate 
Strongly suggest that every teacher be provided with a RES n 
cubicle, however. small, a place he can call his own and where ential 
do his work or attend to the needs of his students; Without this vas col- 
amenity, it would be quite useless to require the teacher to be in th laries 
lege from 10 a.m. to 5 p.m. Even if one does not think of teachers Se ona 
and quarters, the working facility is absolutely essential from the func 
point of view. 


PR uo 

Then, I should like to mention that funds should be at the disposal to 
educational authorities to provide some grants for books and ier do. 
teachers. There are many, especially the younger lecturers, who need ir € 
Some travel or want some small Services, technical or clerical, for te lai? 
search, and they certainly deserve to be helped. I am not thinking © be n 
grants for I surmise that in many cases the sums involved would 
more than a few hundred rupees, 

Regarding the maintenance of st 
tion which I 


Tt is a rather 


most of my colleagues 1 
controversial matter, but on which I have strong feelings: ¢ 
consider there should be some sort of tenure of office for the superior 
of the university, i.e., the profe. 


5 


[ 


junior colleagues. 
motivation for the 
anxious to remain at th 


É S o 
imes, even rather keen in not 2 
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I fu i i T 

their REA the difficulty of the interchange of teachers jnyolvin 

Rea notbe yen c A instruction as well. But I see no reason why 4 

EE Wortineriod pors e for a university to invite a teacher from elsewhere for 

Gd PUE a course of lectures or à seminar and to meet the post- 

Bali teachitie s. his could be easily adjusted to avoid disturbing Te- 
ing work. Tnter-universily contact would thus be bled 


and ^ A c z 
also a reciprocity 1n standards. 


de ioe far We te question of party politics 
eM Je that they have the common rig 
indies do be prepared to Say that th 
ick s get elected to the legislatures. 
MED ety academic responsibilities. Bui Í completely agree with Pro- 

oràiswami that they have iness tive party workers. 
independent and neutral; they can- 


they : f t 
y are in the legislature, they mi 

cher becomes an active 
respect, and even 


he can hardly appear to be so. Like justice, 
acher has not only got to be honest 


and d 
ecent, but he has also to appear So conspicuously- 
to say something OD the subject re- 


pude E N. Menon: I should like E bie 
of the im e work, the supervision an the training of teachers. This is one 
ly, has portant aspects of university administration which, rather surprising- 
not been referred to SO far this afternoon. n the universities today, 

be a first divisioner, as à Jecturer and 


we 
eed appoint a fresh M.A., may as 
ave him completely to do his teaching. This general rule seems to 
y of the teacher. which I consider to be 
at deal of guid- 


arise 

Sol from some idea of th 

ieee mistaken. I believe 
, supervision and consider: 


to be: 
bear—something to the order © 
state the professional 


Ep E ecalling my own early f m 
take d was then given—to talk as fast 98 I could so that nobo 
iod Mm notes and thus find me out! Primary and Secondary schools 
still ER are given formal instruction in he methods of teaching, but we 
Macaca to think that lecturers can do without jt. I am. c d that 
years ue done by the he d of the departme to facilitiate the early 
entrust. ks and error of 2 yowe lecturer. FU 
responsibil young, teacher with tutorial work which sho 
good "s ility of the seniors. We should take a 200 m ma 
about cacher and for the rest We need have nO worry! Dr. R20 has ta 7 
a ter a five-year tenure for the professors, hould rather provide such 
no m for the youn lecturer. In th Saversities of the he begi SA 
a sh cher is initially appointed on a perman? beginner Serve 
dui m and if he does nof prove à success, h 
y sent away- 

k a eople are doing very 

DE D pet the system! if they have done 

ot provide any en- 


D. C. Pavate: I ka 
but that js in S 


teach} 
ES profession. spite d stem 
search, it is «. credit, for e syste 

co ch, it is to their credit, N 

Vcr for creative work. It is not bat our te chers Ties. SONOS 

hat the rese 2 ere iS missin, om ou iv $ E 
esearch atmosph: Es A D eir onl csponsibility 1 have 

he LES drawing 


re m 

PIRA A teachers regard lectur "n Ns 
a of an economist in Bombay, nivers! E 1 
Very high salary; and despite his COPS" Y ple research experience in the 


pu 
3 M of Edu/58 
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i i i Un- 
id not do any creative work during his 25 years of service. 
UN was not 4 good eac amer a d id A pa qu from 
his student-day notes, taken rom ski's res; , A 
ick on him and removed his note books, he w: 
A E poss lectures! This may be an exceptional case, but ke 
moral is that such a situation would never have arisen if our SEE 
duerecognition to creative effort and research. Good salaries are a righ P. 
research-mindedness can only be developed in early life. If a DE hore 
not do any research in his first five years of service, then there is little 
of his doing it ever afterwards, despite a rese: 
university. In this connection, I believe t 
structive; they have no 


n your young lecturer well, he generally 
€ subject of which he has made a specia 


requently does now, from abroad. he wants 
opportunity: and I should like to thank Dr. Rao 


? be represnted in the EE den 
non-academic, commercial, trade and others; but no one ever consi 
that, perhaps, the teachers, who a 


knowledge, may be the best pers 


ng, e 
c Ons to indicate the rea] needs of th 
university. Of 


e food, a place to work and the where- 


gle pi is research training. I suspect that 
Bombay University was really to blame! T ha 
where the a i 


nt persons are the non-academ 
PON ic, in almost all the universities YO 
will find the young r desi i 
the difficulties of s 
the absence of Similar mi 


; patetic 
desire a sort of peripatet 


@ 
Maen udents be allowed 5 mo 

ndeed, : ork, 
he is really a research, then he : the teacher wants to w 


j S work. His staying in e 
his students. Let others who win 1 
1 is should be brough about, anc 

Ur governments should c lile: afe facilities for the 


The present trend of teachers studyin 
entirely useless. Tf the teacher real] ee 


i is 
: Producing nothing 
Y Studies and ; 


; ut 
is not vociferous ab? 
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his learni 
ing, then his colle: i 
Contact CE colleagues and his students shi fi 
quiet man of PM Teral the happy p eT irom, his 
Nitanotiso ing. , indeed, we alwa ink SU AM 
A ys think 
Edis Mie nor photographed too frequently. nd els 
we derived from his divos E with gratitude the ucc i 
SEN ‘ . It is really by personal co d 
by inks hod young learner. This is not S Erud ns kn 
er the administrative machinery runs the Saversit "y 
y by 


na : 
tural selection or elections! 
ut the way teachers are chosen, but once 


you have done th 

room fi at, for heaven's sake, see that the universiti 

s no Na p) Aou ead pive fen food so that oat eet 
D CUTHERSUS EU ts to subsist on tamarind leaves, as i MOHD, | 

adopt ordinary food, at least. See that their childr y ree es 

nity fe ee methods, teachers too will have ei MIR ESTEE ue 

ucation and to become good citizens. oppor 
T "ER 

ism CUm we should realise that if teachers become examiners in 

about unive les, it 18 really to the credit of the institutions. We all talk 

system is e Rd but I maintain that unless this examination 
Owrcailuniy ished, it is bound to become something totally ridiculous. 

9 IRE aH ersities conducting examinations with a lakh of students hope 

Specious coll, rm standards? It is impossible. But if there are a number of 

Selected een as Dr. Mudaliar explained, and the teachers are carefully 

Let A EE why not rely on the teachers’ estimates of their students ? 
; ers choose the young hopefuls who they think would be con- 


Spicuous 
wherever placed. Submit them to a scholarship examination and 
the students all facilities 


choos e 
e the best. But once having done that, give 
t need brilliant people for your 


includi : 2 

ng free instruction. You do no 

t even for the civil service. They are truly 
roducing future 


work and for 
and really work for them. ] have 
sent universities, 


You should be very strict abo 


Offices ; l 
needed and affairs of state, no 
workers, - die universities for creative 
eard in thi oose them, nourish them 
though T his conference Vice-Chancellors talk about our pre: 
am still uri wanted to hear their views about our future universities. 
aiting for that particular edification! 


Dr, RN Bhuyan : I should like to begin by paying my compliments to 

teacher f or having pointed out the necessity of providing à cubicle to each 
or his personal study and student consultation. 

e special personnel 

y corner 0 

Agra and 

ble teachers. 


dim may take this opportunity to present before you th 
culty of my university which is situated in à rather far awa; 
i 1 like Allahabad, 


ndia 4 

elhi, yie universities in central places Allahaba 
our auhati University has 8 in obtaining suita 
Our advertisements we place nO special restrictions and, 


eceiy % 
© applications from almost everywhere 10 India. y 
justifiable to call candidates for an inter- 

e es) for an Issue 


tave] 

View Nd .we do not consider it j 

Whose. their own expense (we canno pay 2 

Outcome is always rather doubtful. Accordingly. we are, more or 
the basis of their paper qualifications. 


ess, fi 
Orced to appoint persons only on 


Neer , 
hen, coming to a more gener: 
taff carry © 


Uniy, 
ersities ins; 3 
th eae insist that their stat : 

€ have to provide some relief to our teac 


I aware that foreign 
h work. But ] maintain 
hers to create the essential 
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i 2 jence, 1 
i av from personal experience, 
iti reative endeavour. Speaking n : 1 

aS He of teachers, the stress of E a eod EIE on 
m S ini i hority and the se -imp 

S he administrative aut rity ; posed i 

a e e amongst others in the country. There should be 

ore restriction on the teachers’ jecture load 


activities like games and sports, cultural e fine arts. In 
Su ue Inc to recognise that the development of extra-curricular activities 
in the universities is very valuable. 


I consider it good that the Univ. S 
ning Commission haye recommended im 
teaching personnel; and We shall t 


financial assistance received fron 


€ teaching staff. The 
Grants Commission is not adeq 


; nevertheless, needs some consideration. l 
may cite the particular case of 


a Reader in Agricultural Botany appointed 
pm. who recently obtained & post of Rs. 1500 p.m. in industry 
a car at his disposal. In justice to t 
not stop his leaving th i 


he man, I could 
€ university and, equally in fair, 
I could not pay him i 


d ness to his colleagues. 
more to keep him in the university, 


> 3 IT pay scales are much 
Subsistence leve]. With rice selling at about 
4 minimum house rent of Rs p.m., I maintain 


in my university. 
c Accordingly, we 
9r à building loan, but T am 
zen MER of houses in these 
f > ens that a awin 
about Rs. 300 pm. may be requi ip der Ps lecturer drawing 

iversity accommodation. s 


ee much as Rs. E 
eel that teachers should no 
Pay more than 19s of ? : r 
as Tent, whichever is reg haves igi iy or 3 teasonable amount 
relief for teachers Besides, the mains gar 


would mean a great 

H ; Majority of teachers are living ; rivate 

ees Ses iy bene® T believe thar Saye by 
si i 

would be a great help. apia Suitable h 


Ouses for the staff 
In these days 


becoming expensive, 
Aligarh an experimen 


of rising commodity prices, f iculat 
8 commod X odstuffs are particulary 
To Solve this difficulty, we have Successfully tried in 

t which could also Be started |. 


“sewhere, "We have 
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à university stores on a non-profit basis with an initial outlay of about 
C UE The stores supplies food-stulls and other VENUS to the 
Kes Sed and the hostels. "This. experiment was started only two months 
ME en prices had already increased considerably. but even then the 
i es 1s now providing a saving of anything from 10% to 25%. I believe 
hat in this way we can keep the cost of living down even when we cannot 


increase the salaries. 


Then, our teachers do not have adequate facilities for medical treat- 
Bee for themselves and their families. I am not aware of the position in 
her universities, but certainly the arrangements in Aligath are not ad- 
equate. Matters need to be improved. In particular, tuberculosis is a very 


namon disease in India, with a prolonged and expensive treatment. It 
às considerable incidence amongst university teachers and in Aligarh alone 
Low paid teachers cannot 


e teachers contracted the disease last year! ision i 

ord the treatment; and I suggest that there should be a provision 1n the 
University budget to help teachers in obtaining treatment in cases of tuber- 
culosis and other wasteful diseases involving prolonged and expensive 
medical attention. 


Tour as a full session of work, teachers need à OAT universities had 
n ily ings. I think that it would be quite inexpensive if the un e S a 
i y furnished holiday homes in the hills where teachers cou n e axa- 
S Indeed, we have already made a beginning M this direction y I 
ee enBone landed property in the Kumaon hills. Over there, we ate 
us to supply everything to the teachers and students—cooking utensils. 
guey crockery, even bedding and an inexpensive, eras eea I 
questa from knowledgeable people that property io the hills is m 
: cap these days—a five or six-roomed house, tOr instance im L^? a 
may be had for as little as.Rs. 5.000. As such, my suggestion seems worth 


y ; é 
Your consideration. 


d a holiday jn pleasant sur- 


d be provided to the teachers by the 


University is a te i ould eames club. The initial outlay should 
5 eachers’ sports and games chp- e ie 
Ee of the university. AA the staff should d me at en cee E 
seutring ex iture 2. should be a place of whicll the staff € 

d AN d $ and forget their worries. 


Proud, where they can be happy in the evenings 


Another amenity which shoul 


Besides, n Id lik n the university premises 
> , many teachers wou 
tor longer hours to study and meet B there was a, ud 
cafetaria for them. For example, they could then avoid ga ome 
homes for lunch, The University Grants 3 an ie erm 
= helping the universities build student hostels, an p 

Mes about there will also be 2 


us, 
ed both by the staff as well. 
it seems the universities are no! 


Lastly, I sh like to mention that S 3 
[s EET. i ilding of à new India. In every 
uberi do ibe s ins E the Tovernment are usually reviewe 
‘ ks the benefi 


civilised country, development plan t 
Y persons in ue universities and, indeed, the government Seeks ti i: 
Of their mature thought. In out country. though there are signi can 
exceptions like Dr. Rao, yet. by and large, the universities have playe 
NO part in our Five-Year Plans. It Ws true we have Planning Forums i 
the NONE arated S i e of the Planning Commission, bv 
i Dave the ministries in mind. I think the universities gins _ be give 
he Opportunity for active cooperation with the government tor nation: 


“construction. 
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t a number of good 
i . I may add tha is 
d ae ministries and government Qum 
purs ue salaries. The universities are 
much his 


teachers are taken 


e made 
to harp back to Eent T liave miadi 
c ive ca i i accept the à 
i tentative calculations. and if we ac ears 
tons Side hee which in my opinion are all very commendable i 
0 " 
should probably have another 2 


by Mr. aidi, I should thi 
of Priority in thi 


utilised in case we do not 


: st 
Te amount, Moreover, if the wor: 
Worst and we do not obtai 

would be an 


ney, then whether mes 
priorities which have already been coka 
e universities for the dispersal of the sums at the disp 

of the University Grants Commission, 


ical 
yesterday how crores are to be spent for technoloni c 
or scientific education and another 10 for the human 
including staff qua: 


es. 
for which we have set apart 2} cror 
to alter these Priorities, th 
be given about this. s 


en some indication houl 
» Under each sec 9r, we have also indicated mes 
priorities. The tension of Present facilities ig Placed first; then Sy ie 
making up th cficiencies of the libraries and in the equipment o. 
laboratories and the €cture-room 
partments et 


S; then comes the dey 


elopment of new 
. Against this allocation. criticism has been Made in West Bengal fo 
instance, that t niversity Grants Ommission ş 
on buildings, and tha 


t the suggestion is made that the money be given to 
teachers instead, The fu n not all exhausted and I Sour like E 
know from the Vice-Chancellors Whether he Tesidual 10 crores be speti 
in this way, Would you advise the Univer. ity Grants Commission to hol 
up all your plans for the improvement of your Physical appurtenances a 
equipment and spend this ey for enhancing the Salaries of teachers, 
: way would you like the Priorities to be modified 9 
Professor iswami has pro se ei 
» Whilst, in Contrast. Pri esr ud B 
€ allowed to migrate from University to 


pends too much money 


interchange, Of 
as suggested the 
university. 
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latter suggestion seems desirable in the Science: 

find the requisite facilities in other EE OUUCM MCN tacere may ties 
teacher-exchange seems worthwhile to enlarge the sphere of ins ration Ol 
distinguished teachers. Amongst the many difficulties involved m this, ^ 
should like to mention the problem of the medium of instruction E as 
is likely, in course of time regional languages become the media of instruc- 
tion in the universities, then teacher exchange would be rather difficult. As 
such, I consider that it is desirable that after a certain level, say the first 
degree Stage, the medium of instruction should be the same in all the 
universities, whether this be English or the national language. 


In our university we have anticipated one of the suggestions of Dr. 
Rao. We have a committee with an annual budget of Rs. 30.000 for pro- 
viding small financial assistance to young lecturers in their research work. 
If more money is forthcoming for this purpose, it would be very welcome, 
but we have made a small beginning. 


Then, Dr. Rao has also referred to the stagnation of the professors and 
lack of their research. The Director of Education and l have repeatedly 
suggested to the State Government that there should be appointed committees 
for reviewing the work of prefessors after every five years and that, if any 
professor is not doing creative work, his annual increment be stopped. This ~ 
is a rather drastic suggestion, but ie seems to E Ec only My to keep the 
professors up to the mark, apart from proper selection ta. m b 
surmise that if the eei selection committees do their job well this 
alone should be an effective solution. To avoid nepotism, We en PURI: 
Stance, adopt the Cambridge University system of having a Board e ig 
tors for each professorship. These Boards are standing committe 
few persons with the Vice-Chancellor as Chairma 
Periodically to be replaced by others. 


. T. M. Advani: I should like to put in a strong pa E qu 
being ‘accorded to the teachers, though I know that 1 icy eiu 
It is not right that every now and then it should be voic MU e 
do nothing and that they are a lazy lot- Admittedly some EE 
deserved such censure, but that is Jargely because they havi n 
paid. As such, they have had recourse to EE EE 
Plementing their incomes like private tuitions, many mu s en 
Writing of cheap annotated editions of standard texts. Sone Ede 
taken to trade, at times secretly but even openly on RE m 
Naturally, human energy being limited, such otherwise P He aD 

Cvote the minimum possible time to their prote utes. onion. of 
Misfits in the educational sphere: but we must need be b ae 
teachers without which no educational improvement Hes D AU SU 
With Mr. Zaidi and Sir C. P. that the highest priority PE L 
Pe salary scales of teachers in the affiliated colleges. uam this lies with 
little further and maintain that the primary responsibility 

€ principals and the managements. 


incipals of the con- 
I H£ d a proposal to the principal 
sinus e already put diversity to PN the teachers SE Ht Sus ga 
relief. The University Grants Commission has suserS che agro 
R s 700 in the affiliated colleges Shs S00 to Rs. 540; but we have 
IND scale is : t ut ue Have 
Proposed a Ee of Rs. 350 to Rs. 650. This too would m 
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iversi rants Com- 
dditional expenditure of 4 lakhs of rupees. If the Unive ‘sity Gran 
additi |] 


i A are of the 
ission or the State Government provides us with a 50% share 
SM we should be able to effect the change. 


T ET ir in- 
C. D. Deshmukh: Are the affiliated colleges going to raise thei 
comes by admitting more students ? 


T. M. Advani : No, not more than permitted. 


STONES 
C. D. Deshmukh : So far as the University Grants n side 
ned, we have no objection. I have Suggested that fees shou Ps point 
MESES where they are low, they should be raised. But this es “colleges 
i of great academic importance, for we do not wish the affiliated c 


i 1 à 2 wan tans by in- 
raise additional revenue, in order to raise their teachers salaries, by 
creasing their work load. 


í^ges 
Y I make the position clear? Many of the college: 
already have à large numb 


t eir development Schemes. Now, certain develops 
Such as buildings libraries and laboratories, will have to be postporie xod 
provide relief for the teachers. ne way of doing this would be by een 
ing the period of the college development plans by say a couple of yea a 

i i the university we have decided to ma 
the teachers happy. 


ics and Nuclear Physics differ considerably 
in Providing the Possibilities for research. So it ig not, 
con j ause he is not doing rese 


ce and, in particular, the sug- 


ns for building teachers 
quarters, i 


d 


B. N. Sha: On the ba 


something. about the teach 


Sis of my experience, 
a free country 


I should first like to ay 
er-politician, A teacher is as much a citizen Oo 
1 ing highly educated he is bound. A 
think over the b © day and, therefore. have some kind 
of a political ideology. Maintain that there should be no objection to this 

articular feature of a teacher’s mental make up. But, when the teacher 
as joined some politica] 


Party, then he wants to be a member of the 
tate Legislature, On thi i 


n tion in thi id a member of a legislature, bos 
ays I$, provi, ins ent. 
I am inclined to agree With the fons aed the teacher Temains indepen 
Some very senior 


su, deed, we had in Allahabad 
j / members of the University w O were till are. in the 
State Legislature. But, what does an election Cost ? VET RE an election 
process Involve? Tr jg Only those who haye Seen th thing actually happen 
that can realise the full Implications. A Prospective candidate for an 
election spends so much time and energy in trying to 
and then, if there happen 


WO candidates } Set himself elected: 
idates 
as was the case at Allahabad some 1 Tom th 


€ same constituency. 
e ago, then even 1 


© University, firstly, to 
nfortunate example to the 
!ODS, and that with disastrous 
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have been an extreme case, T still 


ng healthy for the university. 
d from being elected to any 


pects. Even granting that this might 
wn that the total effects are far from bei 
is herefore, submit that teachers be prohibite 
gislature. 
Dr. Rao has appealed to Dr. Deshmukh to use his postion to influence 
Public opinion for providing due respect to the teachers. This is certainly 


One of the processes which may be adopted, though this is not the only 
teach well, if we con- 


cd on which we teachers should depend. If we 

latio; to expand the bounds of knowledge. if we improve the human re- 

a ons within the university and if we make our presence felt, then society 
ould acknowledge our rights and give us the place we deserve. / 


Coll D. Ram: There has been such à large increase 10 the number A 

ed Ree and universities during the last decade: and the demand for qualifi- 

mn ee in the colleges and universities 1S so great that the appointing 
y thorities have often to be satisfied with relatively mediocre personnel 
aving poor academic qualifications and little aptitude for teaching. 


witi Many young men accept a post in a college or a EREE ey 

ex ul à view to preparing themselves for some better paid pos sheet 

peepuonally large number of teachers taking the Aum exam 

ch mes that a low percentage of the members of our Sine nr 

Eu e teaching profession as 8 "vocation. dre o pee 

‘show LE they cannot find anything better. There. Wi 
etter at teachers have preferred io accept jobs carrying 
Connot chance of earning some extra gratification, i p 
aera such careerists to have the charge ot © uc: 

ions. 


very person 
in weeding 
x: 


spine piste nce on pre-service training, qualification y 
(ee Joini e teachi fession should go à 2 
joining the teaching pro pum 


Out z 
Beret self-seeking persons from the colleges. MEE 
as important reasor oviding pre-service tame 
ius AE n I have several other 


a . H 
eR: for a full academic session W 
: for a selected group 


> It will provide training 
Moped to acquire those qualities which will equip them © ised persons 
tede, ople of their own life and conduct. Hist E 
9ne t in the universities different. branches of learning 
tow the students how to acquit wisdom us 
ds diis diee UTE i ae "rhe brilliant products © 
Our, 3,2 means to the understanding of reality- E ETT. X 
"Universities learn so many things put seldom do they Stance 
ne Wing themselves. Without, however. 2 direct acq bids The. prè: 
x A life, it is impossible for à person to become à : Red 
raining of teachers should i a 
n of teache dt 
depar edge of the meaning and purpose of of conc 
i d dt and the method ens tec X 
Tue -discipli is is an 
a beliey parem ks Without such à coUe re E IDE 
9t es find young persons ws 
emselyes and, therefore. 1 jit for Ue 
"rg i Bd They have scán ahy of discipline eth have passe 
thro, Sent problem specially because many ot i her Doyhoo a when di 


ohough the critical days of political turmoi 
k bedience was Exil. as a virtue! Many © 


= 


advantages. 
erly qualified 


Val 


Citize 
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: : ics and 
learning or authority. M i M 
lves, they expect to elicit little Iespect from t m alin 
scoffers themse the age of the Upanisads Were given s a the Tapaban 
me RAE E their life: and at the time of departing fron 
how to bel B í [ 


S N essary 
rship they had attained. It redis and 
before the aspirant teachers those ancient Indian volved ania 

now to place before : Which had been e 


ing its 
The best way of solving tae 
young students into healthy spennes e messe 
-Operative self-management hould be 
da z all these matters s 
given by the teachers themselves, 


ho wants to edicate his life to teacli, is 
1s not beyond the Power of highly intelligent young scholars to 
art through Practice. The eachers 
in their Profession shou 


ul 
been eminently Beer 
ers for the proposed tra 
precept and example they ini 
Into the secrets of their Profession, 


‘ ich 15 
Education in India ig tending towards carly specialisation whi ie 
for intellectua develo ment. To Temedy this, the univ i 
are DOW considerin the introduction of General Education COUTSES: ersities 

i facilitated consi young teachers in the E a 
“se courses should be so desig 


B Jop- 
ents to the historical deve 


arly educated, Th 
to impart the knowl 
ment of Culture in 


Toadest sense of the 
€ universe ànd also h i 
Should be ; 


T or 

- In imparting Genera Edu 
0 ;e Importance Of bei 2 
without which cle i 


x ol. 
Should not be lost sight 
Inj nnot be develo 
S. 


ities 
Ped even in the humani 
Another problem 


] Which cą 
training colleges is that of initi 


ers 
in ckled in the university tae 

$ ino tating the young scholars to the metho 
research. With the starting of the new Universities it 

singly difficult to enlist the ser; i 1 
their younger co 


b ea^ 
has become incre? 
n €minent Tesearchers 
leagues Into the metho; 
post-graduate stage thi 


p 
€ energy of stud At the honour a 
‘ stu = rine 
knowledge Which has ha bsorbed i g 
for acquainting 


H m 
hodo) 2 do not get xum 
thodology Tesearch, thoug 


ts is Usually a 
n 
themselves With the me 
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Most important function of the universities is to promote the advancement 
of learning through research. It is, therefore, necessary to have in every 
university teachers’ training college a few eminent professors who can 
impart instruction in the general methods of conducting research. 


It seems neither necessary nor feasible to have a university teachers’ * 
training college in every State. The resources in money and men which 
an individual State possesses may not be adequate for maintaining such 
a college of its own. Moreover. in many of the States the recurring demand 
for university teachers may not be sufficient for setting up such an institu- 
tion. For more than one reason, therefore. it will be best to have one 
central college for those who will be engaged in post-graduate teaching 
and a few regional colleges for the teachers of undergraduate classes. The 
quota of seats for each State should be fixed with regard to the number 
of colleges and universities in each State and also with regard to the mone- 
tary contribution of each. These, however, are questions of detail which 
can be worked out later if once the principle is accepted. Indeed, higher 
education in India is facing a crisis today and one of the ways of solving 
this problem is to arrange for pre-service training for college and university 


teachers. 


PROBLEMS AFFECTING UNIVERSITY STUDENTS 


Problems Affecting University Students 


V. K. R. V. Rao: In the fi i 
ames .V. = e first place, I should like to stress the i - 
NS proviring an agency for contact between the students cdm 
by PSs a irely agree with the observation of Prof. Bose that it is only 
EET n acd that the university can function. My impression also is that 
ho SETS ur ancient systems of teaching the greatest emphasis was laid on 
S ee ip between the teacher and the student. To achieve this, we 
college M started a system in Delhi University. The students in each 
20 individ deparei are divided into a number of groups of about 10 to 
On ls. Bach group is assigned to a teacher with whom the students’ 
the (ULM visualised to be something similar to that existing between 
Where T or ge tutor and his students. In the Delhi School of Economics, 
Suggested os until recently, we not only introduced this system, but I also 
GURSG CHOR omy colleagues that they should set apart some fifteen minutes 
appointme EN when they would be available to their wards without prior 
was als nt. The possibility of the wa 
Ios X suggested, or introducing 
D ike not the least doubt that such intercours' 
m cont re as a human being and not as a pe 
ence in n iction, freely indulging in obiter dicta, would make a lot of differ- 
the whole problem of student discipline, understanding and the satis- 


facti 2 
ction obtained from university life. 
he student-teacher relationship be con- 


fined to i A = 
to impressions in human terms. It is even more important that the uni- 
late the intelligence and the imagina- 


versi 

IU. should definitely try to stimu 

called i di students. I have no doubt that one of the reasons for the so- 
of teachi iscipline or lack of interest In the student world is the method 
EINEN, employed in the Indian universities. It is not possible to maintain 
rising SE of the student by lecturing to him or by appealing to his memo- 
gets ri ity. This is dull and becomes 2 routine with which the student 
from P leading to his frustration and lack of satisfaction obtaining 

his college years, To remedy this situation» the ideal met 


However, it is not enough that t 


e the 5 hod would 
couple tutorial system of Cambridge and Oxford, where a teacher has a 
Se pupils with him for an hour a week. Unfortunately, this is rather 
tem mate and, as an alternative, I should like to suggest the Syndicate Sys- 
this laches at the Willingdon Defence Academy. Indeed, we have tried 

is lately at the post-graduate classes of the Delhi School of Economics 


M 
ith remarkably happy results. According to this method, we took a group 
i ivi i equal sub-groups. each with 


sub- t for the seminar and each 
I UD meet separately, discussed the subject and a paper Was prepared. 
he next meeting the leader presented hich was then 

to the joint seminar. Thus, finally. 


all. 
Des hen, I think we, in India, pay very little attention to the problem of 
nal hygiene of the students. In the past, counselling on emotional prob- 
is i ing increasingly important 


lems 

With has been severely neglected, but this is becomin 

advancing co-education. increased women's colleges and the generally 
The introduction of jazz 


f modern civilisation. 
103 


gre: 
ater extrovert tempo O' 
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z è : have 
E tudents in large numbers 

t ck-'m'-roll and the advent of foreign st s e nu oa 

as tiie in accentuating this problem an Ron oM e 

i ree with me that newer problems o 1 are Dd 

i Mrd ds need some kind of service for student welfare. ee 

decals Sdbjéct and needs a careful approach, though I am not 1 dE 
MS peste craze with psychoanalysts wandering about everywhere ! 


meant only for sahitya kaa 
ns or government art institutes: 


should, more appropriately, have a fe: 


from different colleges and departments can participate more freely. 


If we want to ensure that the un 1 E 
the students, wé have to tackle the problems of their emotional and spiri 
tual integration. The students have 
tual requirements, even though we in 
ing to the Hindu 
great importance and I cannot 


i gration amongst the student community, an 
So I just mention the topic and pass on. 

Regarding Physical ed 
gymnasia, swimming pools Or Opportunities fo; 
m my university, we do not have such facilities. 

C. D. Deshmukh : Has a 


[ ny application been made for the youth wel- 
fare grant for à Swimming pool here ? 


ueation, I wonder how many universities have 


r yogic exercises. At least. 


V.K. R. V. Rao: T do not know, Sir. 
C. D. De 
t Fou Me a (ue Slven towards the Construction of a 
V. K. R. V, Rao: 


eR. I believe Gw er Hall, idence 
of the University, has taken advantage d: this (ss RES UT 


jth 
grant wit" 


swimming 


C. D. Deshmukh: A grant can be made every year, 
r, a K. R. V. Rao: Thank you, Sir. We shall certainly take advantage 
Then, there is 


cularly anxious to 
number of societi 
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Sometimes if I 
(ee ee ee say so, foreign funds of a disturbi d 
Sei meets eae | pn 
nd, in f: does ny such organisati $ : e be- 
agree, rubo what I propose to ie E UU to suggest 
Ru college Societies" ID. help nim for the resiseration, ot val CAT 
ods ERES at the = rsity 
wa ic eod accounts and E tines Wes for ae 
their latent ae. ocess through which students hona nnd Bre LIEGE 
human CARERE qualities of leadership and for the an cus for 
very undesirable elei Unfortunately. we have in our uni evelopment of 
Planning trips ae ements many of whom are in contact iste certain 
has a very ise road and obtaining money from outside x enbi 
stopped. oralising effect on the student community Ue E 
e 


In the sa 

USA e same connection, I ma i 

U.S.A., we sh ] y suggest that, like the universities i 
accommo EU also have a good union buildings Sun Guest Ed 
movement. r students’ guests to encourage jnter-university student 


bject on which I propose to give 


Ther is 4 
€ is another controversial su 
keep students out of politics and it 


you m 

is fi utile 5 ilk a views. You can never 
outlet Haste i» hem not to take interest in such things. On the contrary, an 
he students be pio for the students. I suggest all political activity of 
universities. The dus out into the open as happens in the older British 
everything is sud ole approach depends on the realisation that so long as 
$ ay andinourerte and done openly, it does not matter what the studenis 
uch matters. eme are the views they hold. There should be no secrecy in 

I do h 

dents. ac not want to say much on the 
matched tas has already been : Tp. iuo d iet 
Braduate stre completely unrealistic scholarships of Rs. 5/- p.m. for post- 
funds, 1 should still existing in jversities. Despite the limitation 
uld still suggest that the University Grants Commission con- 
into the existing scholarship 


Nat there is li à 
EY a mE point in giving fractional awards. I do not sec any reason 
iy the first arship should not be treated as a Joan. I made this suggestion 
out iwas eee! of the Education Panel of the Planning Commission. 
Was myself urned down by the Ministry of Education as impracticable. I 
Consider „a Tata Loan scholar, besides many in other walks of life, and 
i DOn-rep; at more self-respecting for a student to take a Joan, rather than 
ion of payable’ award. and be obliged to repay the money on the comple- 
Und fo is studies. This would provide à revolving and à self-sustaining 
r student help. 
hat the univer 


We have only recently .set 
et really met the letely. I am pro- 
urvey on university £T 


their future emp 
ssion or some 


As g 

s more general proble 
Ureany student employment. 
Dosing» Which have not as y 
Year, ș to conduct a sample S 
Worth wy. 1953-54, to find out 


hw + S 
to tak hile if the University Grants Commi: 


Issue 


ej A Hd 
nterest in this scheme. 


(Gs , 
have go, Deshmukh s This is 
?M of Ma You may sugg? 


a subject of the Planning Commission. They 


st it to them. 
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V. K. R. V. Rao : I shall do that, Sir. 


ised by 

i university employment bureaux be Teco ETS vie 

CES Peccata for al technical and AR i 

t Sorem The present insistence of the Home Ministry to recrui ‘tuations! 

the Em loyment Exchanges creates, at times, some anomalous si Econo- 

p i te recently, it was not realised that the ppm y Masters 

i istics of the Delhi School of Economics is as good a ard for 

S Economics. Indeed, the Diploma has a much higher ARN. 

admission and passing than a usual university Pete a iploma ! 
still, it was being maintained that a degree was preferable to the 

As such, I sug 

the keeping of student 

monials being discounted ET 

that the’ authorities of the 

school record form fo 

interesting Possibilities for the 


Resident Students in the 
activity, discussions and meetings of all ki 
Social and relaxed th i 


ivin 

e a more systematic study of the livin 

hose non-resident stud i 

Or guardians. They are generally 

the relatively higher hostel costs, T 
niversity, 


M. S. Doraiswa 
two schemes we ha 
Seven years or so. O 


ne seeks to help the teachers improve their 
libraries. The University gi 
Setting a monthly 


mi: Apropos the rem. 
Ve been o 


‘every 
dents’ library. We charge A of 
» and the entire sum of about m. ned 
S he purchase of textbooks to be loan 
*rving students for the uration of their study cout 
A Member : Students are 


psa St young and full of en jer 
pletely utilised in the class 2 ave 
nues for their Surplus vitality s d REND oes We can find proper 

For intellectua] pre *nsic activiti 
and extension sche a : 
number of our Colleges do not have 
cipation in physical Iecreation is rather 
for trouble in our Colleges, A. 
housing Situation, a 


a larg? 
development. But a E 
adequate play; 


butory factor is the very p 
nd many Students Tesiding wit i abso 
lately dissatisfied with their phys environment A Cir parents are 
cult to expect normal behavio 


>. id 
ment. As such it is rather dif 
hem. We sho 


ur from ¢ uld, therefore, provid? 
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hostel 
¥ S rather ur, : 
NOSE gently. Kt'seems to me that y universiti 
= ems many univ j 
ANM NES loans within the stipulated pence anos gel ad Es 
s. Mehta, the time limit should be increased (SER WE 
C. D. D 
But 3 . Deshmukh: J am sorr that i i 
houla k y that is a financial problem j 
"us A n0 consider what kind of buildings nai to e ARCH 
possible? T ed that whatever money 1s available is made to go as fee 
hostels. here is a tendency to do. oneself well, so to speak with 


A M y é 
hostels, ieee It is agreed that we should not insist upon too man 
authorities h ever, where the university does not have extensive ground: ie 
A ave to go in for several storeyed buildings. 7 ne 
„A. L. Mudaliar : ij ‘ 

available. iar: This is not the point. Wherever extensive 2 
WOO de dM hostels built require. Say Rs. 2,500 pen ME 
and so rode, do: dormitories instead. which may cost Rs. 500 pet student 
ide accommodation for a larger number of residents with the 


availabl 
e funds. 
have dormitories? But you 


MEC: s i 
insist Si Masi dae Yes, why cannot we 
i 0 square NTC qup accommodation with a floor area of 100 to 
ccommodation iw dalleries plus 240 square feet for additional communal 
A Member: 3 
lutely Mr cem : If we have dormitories. then rooms for study become abso- 
s of buildings 


C. D 

Of both EE One should consider the relative cost 

pes, and one may conceivably find the dormitories half as cheap 
ith the cheaper one? 


as the 
otl i : 
her, in which case would we content W 
ries, then we 


AM 
Must iced We should be content. But if we have dormito 
de separate halls for study. 


C.D. 
. Deshmukh : Yes. of course. 
ne amongst the stu 


A 
Politidians mber : There is a lot of 
Y We have are always anxious to U ili their own ends. T suggest that 
Y situated proper hostels for the stud ith t > quarters appropriate- 
Sliminateq amongst them, then this indiscipline would be almost entirely 


R. x 
m, Paranjpye : Ish 
their ter, especially in the 
È Sewhere. s but are not re 
present and attend either mornin, i 

. the number of such students iS 


ally members of tl 
g OF evening classes on 
on the increase. 


mber of people 


TI : 
od is also amongst 2 1 
n ucation in itself is not important. and the 
Sities, rel S i ontinual craze for degrees and in many univer- 
the Ai uding mine, there ài : dents appearing only 
minations but otherwise taking 
tion of the 


t that the administra 
here. 


V. 
K. N. Menon: I should like to sugges 
s, which have been recommende 


desirat 
rab 
le student welfare activitie 
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; o 
i ring tW 
D. C. Pavate: I agree with much of what Tum Sod Du South 
i ints. Firstly, I o not understand his a Fon 
Specific points. Firs y. ny University, as there is always 
excitement and eagerness in students tryi 


: articipants- 
ing to go to Delhi as particip 
Secondly, yogic exercises do not need gymnasia ! 


E elhr 
io that he has adopted in the D 
School of Economics is rather high (1:3 


hat not all teachers 


dance to the students, 


Which need tactful handing es 
g Percentage of girl students is about 25 pe 
and, indeed, in one college the figure is 50 
igher. To handle the p 


i d in that lady 
teachers in o - ;my colleagues maintain that ] 
teachers are not able to maintain disciplir 

ent, and I feel that à la 


s differ- 
i ne. My personal views are jina- 
: tainly prove herself an efficient discipli 
1s academ 


"university Youth Festivals. d 

Regarding aesthetics, also Teferred to by Dr. Rao, I think Baroda ? 
ding the way by the instituti in the fine arts, 

C. D. Deshmukh : i 


E 
€ an integral part of h Te meant? I ought 3. 
al part of the 1; t, 
ing those not taking a degree į CASA de didum 
T. M. Adyani : Yes, but I should 80 further ! 


Persons in this co 


he. Vice-Chance 
me that there is. 


gree that the absence of facilities referred to by 
nference has undoubte Y given rise o m d 
© pressed for ada: acilities, but it oe UL 
do exists. In this i 2v n of the Opportunitie orp 
which has had a tremendous affect inst Tefer to the National Cadet C 
cular. for example, in 1949 there was considerab] 
Patna and elsewhere in Bihar. At the time, T obse uite à 
colleges, the student leaders who he the EN e were 
almost all members of the National Ca orps. As suet Di Fone "ail 
the Vice-Chancellors gave a little het coopération te the National Cade 
Corps authorities, much could be achieved, This does Not need much money: 
for one could equip a band of the senior division Of the National Cadet 
Corps particularly at the University headquarters, for a few hundred rupees: 
Perhaps a slight adjustment in the teaching Schedule May also be needed 1° 
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enable the students to partici i i an 
: c 
Be set much logro apa icipate in their training programme and parades 


At present, there are onl 

5 ; ; i y a few scattered youth hostels 

rena ae ngs not been able to travel about in a cheap x "t wie 
ersua i ilities i i ‘thi 

Tran help thé Ver ee ed to provide facilities in their hostels, this would 


A. C. Joshi: In the preceding discussions of this conferen 
iS ce, 5 
paration of teachers’ and students’ problems has inevitably led ee 
sae se questions of student indiscipline, the lack of contact between teach- 
Bist Berea and other matters. Various remedial measures have been 
eub. MESE if adopted, would certainly go some way in improving the 
eue conditions: but I am afraid these would only touch upon the surface 
phere E: Wore io real need is to change completely the present atmos- 
ree fe universities and the affiliated colleges. This can be brought 
Ge Ex d stly by relating, higher education to the economic needs of the coun- 
yee a secondly, by shifting the emphasis from examinations to learning 
y gradually increasing the importance of interna] assessment. 

things, we should 


Whatever the difficulties in our way of doing these 
by providing greater value 


guard art with a number of safe- 
Sn 95; but once this is done, the students would tend to place greater stress 
SRE learning instead of cramming cheap notes prior to the final 
um ination. This is the only ihing for improving the atmosphere of our 
universities and colleges. Increase in emo cilities with 
E to houses, clubs and holiday homes would certainly 8 ome S 
It d to the teachers but these are not likely to raise their social status. 
3 IS only assessment which can so help the educators. Indeed, if once the 
ociety and the students realise that the final evaluation of academic achieve- 
ES would depend largely on internal assessment by the teachers, the entire 
inde towards the latter would change both inside and outside the insti- 
Dao A AA. ake Student indiscipline 1S $ omplex problems and 
H o not think that any new thing can >° said on this subject beyond Mr. 
fee Kabir’s analysis in his pamphlet on Student Indiscipline. Neverthe- 
Wh I should like to present an altogether new approac is 
to enever [ recall my three years at Cambridge. I invariably ask mysel as 
li why I never participated. in politics at the time Or. indeed, in any jndisci- 
Plinary activities. The answer seems leisure then was employed 


to be that my j 
usefully for I had gone to Cambridge to study. quite apart from the calibre of 
my teachers. 

ue of a large section of 
o teachers. Still, it is to 
not wish to go over 


rpose is tr 


I think the same seriousness of pu 
oney and n 


ae familiar ground and sugges! 
ames and hobbies. Fron 


TUR are students who are no s 
stu i t are WC on 
dent pastimes. Wha £ arts and I suggest they should 


Persons are li > : 

e likely to be interested 1 .fi f 
© provided wu (he necessary opportunities. I am rather serious about this 
Matter and it is as well to remember that Aristotle regarded music as a part 
of education. 


ted in military activities and the other 
i for them? I think such 
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RESS BY MAULANA ABUL KALAM AZAD 


Address by Maulana Abul Kalam Azad 


ae Anal d Aat: Exende I have great pleasure that you 
Ens when old is conterence. ur country 1S passing through a 
bei old structures, which cannot persist in their existing forms, arc 
d replaced by new ones which have not been completely realised. In 
Ba cular: ghis also applies to the national educational system. There are signs 
oe EE in higher education in the universities. It seems that with the chang- 
Nees we should also change our methods. You are aware that the gov- 
15s ent took notice of this field some ten years ago, and initiated efforts 
SR proven The University Education Commission was established 
E „a ter finishing the investigations, submitted the report within nine 
nonths of its initiation. Amongst the recommendations made by the Com- 
mission, there were some which were directly concerned with the govern- 
ment, whereas the majority were meant for the universities themselves 10 
implement. The government have made efforts to fulül their share of the 
responsibilities; and, accordingly, several amendments were presented to the 
Parliament to provide statutory approval for the Commission’s recommenda- 
tions. Nevertheless, the recommendations meant fcr the universities to im- 
plement still remain to be realised and I am sure you all will join me in 
expressing our regret at their non-implementation so far. 


Meanwhile the government have made another move and established the 
University Grants Commission. Although this is à granis commission, you 
are well aware that it has à wider scope in its actual functioning. The Com- 
mission not merely disburses Central funds to aid the universities, but its 
more important function is to help them to introduce, 
of their own preference including those recommended by t 
Education Commission. The University Grants Commission has now Conk 
pleted a year of its existence and functioning. I was just saying to Mr. C. 
Deshmukh that the time has come to consider the first year's report and try 
to visualise the future programme. Apart from this, I wish to inform you 
that the University Grants Commission will be assisted in its work only if. 
Occasionally, there are opportunities, such as the present one. when the Vice- 
Chancellors, the Chairman and some of the members of the University Grants 
Commission be present in a joint session to consider the ways and means 


of reforming university education. 


There are many important issues for your consideration to-day. I have 
already seen yesterday’s proceedings of this conference; an I hope that you 
will reach the right decisions in all these matters for further helping Univer- 
sity education in the country. I shall not go into these details at the moment 

Or you are currently deliberating over them; nor, indeed, shall it be pos- 
sible for me to say anything much in a short period at my disposal. So f 
leave that to you, for this is your responsibility to discharge. Anyhow, 

hope this conference will not be the last of its kind. and that there will be 
similar meetings in the future as well. Indeed, there is a great need for such 


conferences to consider diverse problems of 

with this I thank you all.for your accepting th 
Ministry of Education to participate in this conference. 
success in your deliberations. 


e invitation of the 
I wish you a hearty 
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SCHOOL BOARDS AND UNIVERSITIES 


SCHOOL BOARDS AND UNIVERSITIES 


E K. Mitra: Under this general topic 1 should like to discuss the 
cone problems of transition from school to college, which need your 
eful consideration; and I shall indicate briefly the relatively more import- 


ant ones and the directions in which their solutions may be found. 


for You know, more than I do, about the increasing pressure on the colleges 
w admission; especially in the colleges of science, engineering and medicine- 
is pressure, however, is likely to increase in the near future due to various 


reasons, of which I shall mention a few: 


pr is Our Five-Year Plan has placed a high premium on scientific and 
aa essional personnel. There being a high demand, more and more parents 
als likely to push their wards to the colleges. Students themselves would 
also perceive the demand and seek admission, for the chances of employment 


Will be very high. 


2. Population is increasing; additional schools are being opened in order 
io reach the goal of universal education. So unless steps are taken to 
absorb in different occupations a large proportion of the pupils completing 
their school education, more and more students would seck admission to 


colleges. 


3. As the economy of our country changes in the directions expected 
by our planners, the size of the middle class is likely to expand, and with 
it, the typical middle class demand for white collared jobs. 


A of higher education in various fields has been emphasised, 
directly or indirectly, by our leaders. This has been supported by the 
apparent correlation between average income, status, power, prestige and the 
kind of education of the individual. Besides, in a country like ours there 
is a strong Brahmanical tradition, which makes the high value of college 
education not only acceptable, but even the cherishable goal in life. 


4. The value 


Now as the number of seats in the colleges are limited, the pressure for 
admission creates an important decision problem, viz. who should be ad- 
mitted? Each college is faced with this problem at least once in a year. 
In solving this, the usual method adopted has been selection on the basis 
of certain criteria. These criteria can range all the way from marks received 
in the Final Schoo! Examination to the appearance of candidates. Each 
College has its own set of criteria, some explicit and some implicit. Now. 
a using any criteria pertaining to a set of characteristics possessed by the 
Student, it is tacitly assumed that the criteria are predictive of future success 
In college. In other words, it is assumed that those students who are found 
to possess certain characteristics up to the criterial level, are also likely to 
do well in college education. Usually. the collge admission authorities judge 
each candidate with regard to the person's chances of passing the examina- 
tions in various subjects, and the judgment usually takes the form of the 
statement: A will pass, B will not pass. Quite frequently. a college will 
arrange its applicants in a rank order on the basis of division and mark 
obtained in the matriculation or the fina! school examination. Th ` Me 
iun pal run down the list and select the quota according i at 

" : g e 
number of seats in the college. Some professional colleges have started 
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i inati dmission, which are of the usual type. 
Sine er aS SEC Ocal te i the ultimate selection, results in d 
Den ination and in their own written examinations, as ben 1 
UM Sted Sometimes the marks on all these are added toge a a 
P es whilst on occasion, multiple neon Ben iue ally 
7 í ion to the admission problem / 
thus appears that the solution > admissi Por 
ion on the basis of certain criteria. But the co g ‘ary 3 
EM p choice of criteria, the standard of each Ue esiste, RE 
ways in which the characteristics are Observed and the manner in s HERI 
Observations are used in the final selection. It is not known to w Nec 
i i its end, but judging by the num ee 
nts, student dissatisfaction and the eae 
minations, one can hazard a guess th 
much better than mere chance. 


Careful thought needs to be given to the problem of selection aoe 
mission to the colleges. The problem has become more important nd 
of the changes introduced in Secondary education and also with the intr bell 
tion of the three-year degree course. In the present system, there is to | 


r of preparation before they take t 
preparation, again, m 

iew of the changes in the aims of Secondary education. ke 
i s ween the preparationist v/s " d 

educationist view of school education. There are some who think that a 
aim of the schools Should be not only to develop the talents and abilities E 
pupils, but also to prepare the n our country, the schoo 
i ocessing agency. Their main job was to B 
steed from schools fully prepared for colleg 


cate was more a stamp 0 


process the pupils that they em 
education. The matri i 


at education in its Widest sense, so that out of the Eum 
dary school may emerge a healt Y. well-developed Personality rather that 
the store-house of ill-digesteq facts that used to be the average student matri- 
culating from our schools, Naturally, then, a year of preparation will be 
necessary before the School-leavers can Successfully 
of the college, Unlike th iculation, the Higher 
will be a record of educati 


y ollege will have tepercussions on the schools 
Bes admit only those who have hi 


igh marks in the schoo 
hall-mark of success QU 
School for not preparing 

leges. Then again, if the college authorities 
Se that there are a number 

take the degree Courses, the parents woul 
ratory year is useless or that their wards 


their sons for entry into the co 
find at the end 
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EUM ES have been admitted to the college at all, only to waste one 
ane Peer to speak of the money in these days of a rising price 
the ab a n there is the broader consideration from the point of view of 
Ens abode ae order which our leaders are trying to 
aaoi a the country, viz. who shall be educated? A sociological 
ESAE e ucation would reveal that education is related to social factors 
See class, ideology and values. Above all, there will be administra- 
MED lems created by the fact that each student would apply for ad- 
x e to various colleges to take a chance. He may be selected by one 
Bice ee colle but he will join only one, thereby blocking a seat in every 
lists im ege where he applied, obtained admission but did not join. Waiting 
dnd quite common in our colleges for this reason and so also the 

ency to get information through the office surreptitiously or even by 


other means. 


bs pone ef the ways in which the problem of selection and admission can 
oth ue is illustrated concretely in the activities of the College Board 
D e United States. Some such organisation of schools and colleges in 

ur country on a regional basis, organised specifically for selection and ad- 
mission purposes, may be a point worth your consideration. Selection to- 
day can be objective and gradually improved by the use of psychometric 
methods and other statistical techniques. This, however, requires a body 
sof psychologists, statisticians, school and college teachers, college admission 
authorities and university representatives who would think through the pro- 
blems and work together to develop objective methods of selection and 
placement. Placement is no less important than selection, particularly in 
the new scheme of the one year preparatory course. This, however, will 


only be a partial solution of the problem. 


Another way of atiacking the problem may be to extend the selection 
back in point of time to the last two years of the high school. During these 


two years, under careful and planned observation, it may be possible to 
hose record of educational development 


locate talents and those students w. 
Such students may be encouraged and 


strongly indicates college education. 
itted to colleges without going through the process of 
that we are having or going to have 


u in each state, teacher coun- 
hould be fairly easy to do this, if pro- 
perly planned, along with the use of cumulative record cards. This will 
Save the college administration à lot of time and headache over the rush 
of admissions. There will still be a need for an obj 
Or those students whose recor 
College education. Then there are students who are ca 
mae some flowers they bloom off the season. ie. the rate o 
t ent is slower than that of others of their age | 
ey make up their deficiency. There is a need for objective selection pro- 
cedure for such students also. 
T Besides the problems of admission, selection and placement, however, 
ere are some other major problems in the transition from school to college. 
Len and of change and in the case under discussion, it means change 
Hae te con HRR pun to another. Every student that comes to college 
collere d „the problems of adjustment in à changed situation. A 
ge is very different from a school in its needs, demands, atmosphere. 
method of learning, ways of student grouping and even in the personalit ot 
teachers. Besides the situation, there are changes within the individual 


* Whatever has been d 
tion unless certain other 


If, however, it is considered desira 
&t the back of inc 


planned that students b 


egin to develop non-ac 
the academic ones. Needless to Say, all th 
tion of school and colleg, i 


é e administrations so that there is a 
ciation of the difficulti i 
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iscussed thus far will n 


ties which both have to 
tion that both can 


System of education whic 


S much as 


can be reduced pb 


a by objective Methods of selecti 
and other statistical tec niques, For this pee, ài 
College Board in the Ty which would 


4 


at the communi 


help each other and*a] 


h the Country nee, 


» iS necessa 


so 
ds 


S 


t give a satisfactory solus 
ne of these is the fores 
& certain statistical techn 
great value for any univ 
nsion. 


4 a- 

fast, as attractive as, college Wer : 
sistance may be made much greater for students ente 
than to college entrant 


today. 

e 

In the endeavour to Eu r 
of channelising at the earli 


1 a 
be throwing out potus 
ensure that the lure 


h 
The 


es 
have representativ 
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of schools, colleges and universities a: iali i 
», COI part from specialists on its staff to 
pavelop objective and better methods of selection pices the administra- 
ae problem in the colleges caused by the pressure of admission and, more 
portani, to reduce college failures. To reduce the pressure it has also 
Hish suggested that selection of talent be done in the last two years of the 
ape School in'collaboration with the school psychologist on the basis of the 
th S ative record of educational development. The school psychologist and 
furth tate vocational guidance bureau may help in reducing the pressure 
sh m by channelising students in school to vocations. This, however, 
cm d be done carefully., Along with it, a forecast of demand for college 
oro may be done regularly. This will help the universities to plan 
EI policy and the extension of the colleges. Other measures to fight 
‘A me of the forces helping the increasing pressure on the colleges have also 
anes suggested. But transition against the background of the new Secondary 
iret has many other problems. One of the important problems is the 
adjustment of students to the colleges, a failure of which is reflected in 
indiscipline and other behaviour disorders. Counselling has been suggested 


as a possible solution. 


R. K. Bhan: So far the practice has been that the Boards of Secon- 
dary Education in many States conduct a school leaving certificate examina- 
tion, which also provides a basis for entrance into the universities. Where 
such Boards do not exist, the universities conduct a matriculation examina- 
tion, which provides a similar criterion for admittance into the universities. 
The latter procedure ever since its introduction has been found to make 
university requirements dominate the high school curricula and the matri- 
culation examination. This has led to great wastage and an unsatisfactory 


state of affairs. As such thé Secondary Education Commission has strongly 
recommended that, for improving the system of examination and the 
nition should be given to the 


character of education in general, some recog ; x t 
work of the pupils during the school period as given in their cumulative 
records. If the procedure recommended by the Commission 1$ implemented, 
then a separate examination for selection to the university should not be 
necessary. It may be pointed out that the Secondary Education Commussion 
has further recomended. that there should be only one external examination 
at the end of the school course. It has also observed: “It is, however, 
Open to those concerned with the selection of pupils for higher education, 
university, technical or otherwise or for those authorities which recruit for 
public services to determine the exact standard of achi Enr ued iad 
candida i jects”. is recommendatio 
dates in the several subjects Ms eeo Naered By 
All that is implied is that the 
ievement for the candidates 
Seeking admission. If a separate entrance examination is conducted by the 
Universities, secondary schools would be preoccupied with the work of pre- 
Paring students to meet 
tion ig conducted a year after the completion of the 


School course, as the case may 
cularly would concern itself with the entrance test Oo 
15% to 20% of the students from the high schools proce 
and an examination of this kind would thus adversely influence teaching for 
the majority of students. It is, therefore, not desirable to have such a selec- 


tion test. 


Also. with the conversion of High Schools into Higher Secondary schools 
it is expected that the quality of the students Jeaving the schools would be 


9— Mo Edu/58. 
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i i ity, they would be in a 

i ed. In view of their greater maturity, t ni- 
A E for themselves iether they, should eee fae he 
i i , as a fairly high standard of attainme: B : 
s oe Qu ce are ies and by the school records, could be set up. 


i inati iversi ould 
the: need for a separate selection examination for university entrance sh 
not arise. 


At present Boards of Secondary Education include 
of representatives pom the RU 
mission recommended five nominees o c 
Board of 23 members. The Proportion may be regarded as adequate. Th 
headmasters of Seconda: 


university bodies. Some 


It is necessary Ke 
» headmasters of High or Higher Secondary schools should be 
given some representation s6 that the point of view of the Secondary school: 


nton I ion 
ming syllabi, laying down criteria for selectio 
‘and for examinations, 


in several States Tegarding the reform of Secondary education, as sone 
universiti DS either to introduce the three-year cont 
or to recognise the Higher Seco dary Examination. In some States, Hien 
i as early as 1956, bu 
i The uncertaintie: 
their certificates may 


Governments in respec! 
: tion Commission has reco 

€ introduction of th 

9 meet the needs of the 

nary High schools. It is, therefore 
take early Steps: (1) to i 


» necessa 
the Intermediate 


n 
Institute pre-professional courses; à 
approp ganis 6 “gree course into a three year course, providing 
i groups for the ent A nw i 
Secondary Schools, Tants with diversified courses from Hig 


It may be pointed out that th “Hi p 
; € number of H onverted 37 
Me ew ae Ens Not shown the ee gee under e 
f d ee S : u 
versities have approàched the propa to ne eee 


C. P. Ramaswami Aiyer: I Should lik, oe 
: i q et ene? 
the Teport of a committee that was appointed fan the nat ose of e minine 
the possible diversion of the students from th, a E 
such systems of education, trainin: 
education not a m 


yment which make ae Beh 
e 

TE tory to various Vocations. The: but a purposefu ad- 

missions would ver 


is 
report, Tmental decisions on 1^ 
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K. L. Shrimali: No fin i 
B . : al action has been taken by the Central Gov- 
rnment as the State Governments are being eoasied 


Pics en I am entirely in agreement with Dr. Bhan, that no separate 
the student mination should be conducted by the universities; for otherwise 
AET " would be put to immense trouble, ie. they would have to 
Edicion wo examinations, one conducted by the Board of Secondary 
Dive qo and the other by the university. As such, the students would 
Deeds: prepare for an examination twice and also. to pay fees on two 
ons. This would also be an unnecessary burden on the teachers. 


Jed has been some delay in changing over to the Higher Secondary 
buildine in most of the States, which is. inevitable because the additional 
Seconde and staff are not readily available. Nevertheless, some Higher 
ie m Dy schools have been started in many of the States, though wherever 
thee novation has been made and the university has not introduced the 
VERE gd first degree course, the students may be admitted to the second 
dou o the Intermediate. However, we have introduced a pre-university 
$ se. Then, quite properly, the products of this course and the Higher 
econdary schools would be able to join the university straightaway. 


ary Education Commission has rightly 
$ a twofold purpose ,viz., it is a terminal 


n enter life; and it is also a preparation 
view that the relationship 


. R. S. Joshi: As the Second 
pointed out, Secondary education ha 
Stage in education when a person ca 
for the university. It is from the latter point of 
between the universities and the Boards of Secondary Education assumes 
vital importance. I am also inclined to look upon the matter from another 


point of view regarding education as a process which commences from the 
pre-Primary stage and continues right up to the university. A co-ordination 

tages is, therefore, essential. Indeed. in all matters 
velopment*of the personality of the child, a proper 
liaison between the various agencies cannot be overemphasised. Now, 
education at the Primary stage is controlled by the Director of Education 
who arranges the framing 0 icula. At the Secondary stage, the 
Boards come into the picture, though here also the Director of Education, 
ase in most States, is the co-ordi- 


as the Chairman of the Board, as is the c 
the Department of Education and — the 


nating agency. In Uttar Pradesh, 

Boards have agreed to have mutual consultations for the preparation of the 
syllabi. Unfortunately, there is no such co-ordination between the Boards 
2 Secondary Education and the universities. I should, therefore, suggest 
BE the Boards of Studies or the Academic Council of the university should 
is ite representatives of the Boards of Secondary Education whenever any 
issue of common interest arises, or at least, invite the opinion of the lattet 


in the matter. 
d the Boards 


between the universities an Y 
i t arises 


of e: need for co-ordination : 

is where Education having been realised, the second issue that art 
of th ether or not the various university bodies should have representatives 
ti e Boards of Secondary Education and vice versa. As far as my informa- 
tion goes, the Boards have representatives of the universities. For instance 
in my State, as many as 10 members out of 35 represent the State universities 
and the two all-India universities locdted over there. But, I am afraid, 
most of the universities do not have a representatives of the Boards on any 
of the university bodies. I know of only one university, namely, Agra, which 
æ of the U.P. Board on its Senate. It is, therefore, for 


has a representative of 
the consideration of this conference that other universities should also follow 
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this example. In my opinion, such a step would be to the mutual advantage 
of both the universities and the Boards of Secondary Education. 


Every university, affiliating or teaching, conducts examinations, the 
difference being only in the number of candidates. examined. -That our exa- 
mination system needs reform cann 
All-India Council for Seconda: 
matter. I understand an exa 
and a conference of the Ch 
Secondary Education held 
the matter in the States a 


stage alone will not do. We have also to improve the degree examinations 


e again close co-ordination between the univer- 


d be necessary. Examinations should form an 
onal process, an 


I presume, initiated 
m of the Secondary 


I should also like to refer to th ishing < fidential 
Section in the office of the Regis nit ee con 


of the examiners to the superintor 
pu the regular erstwhile se 
y the candidates i diately 4 

s, I am glad to Rive Boon S imme y 


almost completely stoppe* 
likewise. 


the examinations ha 
lam told the Unive 


In this connection i 
arisen in the U. P. int mento i 


7 $ Proportio: 
and 50% during st oo. Of Suce 


$ sity 
nd very hi ; In the B.Sc. classses of the univer 
een observed that atter tud Nt pd divisioners were being admitted. it has 
their degree examination, T years as many as 509 


welfare, disci 


Finally, Y believe that close ; 
Urs contact I 
"E Mua ic ponas of Secondary schools west, eu VC ful Where 
mene poverty. its library “should be open i pou school 
Way it is accessible to those of the Universi ho gecondasd 

qd M 
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oe whose financial resources ate too meagre for purchasing the 
Hetero oe in his subject, will thus get an opportunity for improving 
haih ra ge e the subject and add to. his efficiency. I should also suggest 
Seal academic functions held in the university, teachers of Secondary 
S ought to be invited and vice versa. ; 


Mun, Metha: Sir C. P. has raised a very important issue. for so 
RE edi a university degree is the minimum qualification for the public 
add ike it would be extremely difficult to prevent the rush to the colleges 
nuces Mora As such, when the governments are anxious that the 
SE ities should start reforming their courses, I think it is very desirable 

ecisions on reports like the one mentioned above should be expedited. 


In Bombay State, we have not yet started a single Higher Secondary 


Suet I believe there was some discussion in the Secondary Education 
d ard of the State whether the school course should be of 11 or 12 years’ 
uration. At present, the school leaving certificate course is of 1l years 


and we are insisting that the period be enhanced by another year. I do 
have started a pre- 


not know if a final decision has been taken, though we 

paratory class in the university. We have a selection not only for the three- 
year degree students but also for pre-medical and pre-engineering candidates. 
Now I wish to know whether after passing the Higher Secondary School 
Examination, the students are expected to be admitted directly to the pro- 
fessional colleges, for I am afraid the universities would insist on an en- 


trance examination., 


_ Then, with regard to representation, we have on the Senate representa- 
tives of headmasters and teachers of the local Secondary Schools. As such. 


I do not think it necessary to have a representative of the Board of Secon- 
dary Education also on the Senate. 


N. S. Pillai: The point was made that Secondary education marks 
a complete stage. If this is so, and keeping the recommendations of the 
Secondary Education Commission in mind, it seems necessary that effort 

jon pattern in all 


should be made to introduce the Higher Secondary educat t l 
the States. May be, there are difficulties in bringing about such an innovation, 
but in view of its agreed utility, I doubt if it would be wise to continue in 
the old way. As such, ] believe the sooner the governments, the universities 
ae the public try to implement the Commission’s recommendations, the 
ee Apropos the remarks made earlier, there may be need during the 
nausitional period for a person passing the Higher Secondary School Exami- 
ee to be admitted to the second year of the intermediate, but there 
ould be a time limit to such arrangements. 


C is certainly need for closer co-ordination between the. Boards of 
te ndary Education and the universities. In this connection, it is worth 
membering that the teachers of the Secondary schools are all from the 
Universities and, conversely, the majority of the students from the schools 

4 s such, it is worthwhile for the- universities to be 
represented on the Boards of Secondary Education and, similarly, the re- 
presentatives of the Boards or headmasters having university representation. 
In Madras State, five members from Madras University and one more from 
Annamalai are on the Board of Secondary Education. There is provision 


in the Madras University Act for headmasters’ representation in the Senate. 
If this is not enough, better methods need to be devised. ^ 
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i teachers 
i i til now Secondary school AE 
a + One point strikes me. Up! ndary edu 
h ae eee TA universities. To change tac pattern oleres requiring 
avi Zi E b g 
LE MS the 10,000 existing scl : 5 ena 
cation Pute county; ethods of instruction. Where are these R 
HE n a Dd 10 000 into efficiently run multi-purpose sc hen 
MAE aah b ired. How.are these teac 
g teachers would be required. ted bya 
more than 30,000 new 2 € e te take 
i esume this problem d the 
to be trained and where? pr eater Rave renide 
the past, the universitie h ua Tu 
conference such as this, for in i i ene de a 
ini € of their functions. Aland 
training of school teachers as on EL Ghee | 
i i oint if the present educational system de into 
dA Io: ia in A if the Secondary aes die Riser d 
gateways for vocational training. Inr te aes py thers should be 
iding @ broader basis for lucation. i , past 
toate Capable of teaching the pr clieinaries, of vay to de ime r 
: for higher technological institutes, an so tackle 
donee Scientific instruction. Bie ihe problems have not been 
t. I know, in my State at least, that ese issue ; Ar 
cities We have herd in this conference, whilst discussing the problems © 
university education, that there is a sh 
is suggested that a moderate element 


e are helpless to eli 
system and so we should 


with a new era, and the 


se 
examinations cannot be regarded as the real purpo 
or the end of education. As T have already rema lly, we 
best assessors of their students; and if the teachers are chosen carefully. 
Should trust their judgment both in the 


chers 
Ondary school stage, the tea ce 
" vocational guidan 


r : ir future 
t Streams consistent witty their HET 
Ocational needs, T m hat if an examination is 


jd 


B. N. Jha: 


An issue which h 
continually is ho 


as been vexin 
W to get best Stud 


s ities 
: g the university authori 
ents into th i 


2 ol 
© universities who would pf 
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by instruction and also, sub: i i 
" sequently help in ex anding the bounds of 
Bee sr such, I endorse the question asked by Sir C. P. and later 
Paene y Mrs. Mehta, that we shall not be able to decide upon the method » 
sodes rsity entrance until we know the aims of Secondary education. Now, 
of sel E £e the secondary school examination continues to play the dual role 
EON E and education, the only method open to the universities is to 
iier the students on the basis of marks obtained at the high school or 
dh mediate examinations, as the case may be. We cannot afford, and it is 
reasonable also, to hold another test for admission to the university. of 
ors may have done well at the intermediate examina- 
is in some selected. combinations of subjects do not succeed very well when 
du come to the university and continue in the same subjects. This may be 
bs to the fact that studies at the first degree level are difficult and, as such, 
3 mng greater ability and aptitude than what may have ensured success at 
arlier stages. However, this is just something which needs investigation by 
psychological methods including objective and aptitude tests; but we cannot 
introduce these techniques unless we know exactly what kind of a product 
we are getting at the end of the secondary stage. As suggested by Professor 
S. N. Bose, it may be easy to interview candidates seeking admission if the 
numbers are small, though it would be difficult to handle several thousand’ 


applicants in such a personal way. 


_ The importance of co-ordination between Secondary and University edu- 
cation cannot be overemphasised. As regards the representation of the univer- 


sities on the Boards of Secondary 
the case in Uttar Pradesh and Madhya Bharat. Inde 
presentation is adequate and in spite of i 
universities play à ominant role in advising the framing O 
the other hand, the Chairman of the Board of Secondary Education im 
Uttar Pradesh is an ex-officio member of the Senate. 
As regards the conducting of examinations, the Boards have their own. 
d so also the number 


problems. The spatial spread of their work is large an nt 
The position 


of examiners. As such, à confidential section has to be set up. 
is slightly different with the unitary universities where there 1s only one exa- 
mination centre. The affiliating universities of Agra and Gorakhpur have: 
confidential sections and so also, in their own way, the unitary universities 

the sanctity of the exa- 


of Allahabad and Lucknow. I think, therefore, that 
minations conducte rfectly guaranteed. 


A. L. Mudaliar : I thin 
However, there are a few points stressed by- some 
he first place, so far as the tra 


cerned, I may inform Professor 


d by these universities is pe 


X we have had a fair discussion on the subject. 
persons to which I may, 

ining of teachers is con- 

rganising Spe- 

instruction: 

Secondly, 

f teachers re uired,. 


à great expansion of training colle; 
university area, where there were 
have 18, both for men and women. 
The third point I should like to stress is about representation. The Direc- 

tor of Education, who is the Chairman of the Board of Secondary Educa- 
tion, is everywhere an-ex-officio member on all university bodies including 
the Syndicate and the Boards of Studies. Besides, we have statutorily repre- 
d the Academic Coun- 


sented the headmasters’ constituency in the Senate an 
cil, and more headmasters come through the graduates’ constituency andi 


[i 
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some others are even nominated. When-there is a question of discussion, 
the university is always glad to havı 


e a joint consultation with some members 
of the Board of Secondary Education. ) 


i t quite understand what was meant by the confidential section. 
Tt is UM practice of every university to have a confidential peu 
presided over by a separate Officer: in my university the Deputy Ree 
trar—; and we could not get on with our examinations without such a ae 
I entirely agree that the difficulties of maintaining this 


absolutely confidential are many! That is a different problem which we 
study regularly after every examination. 


Again, I do not apprecia 


te what is implied by wastage of which meg 
is often much talk these days. If a person fails to get a degree, he has net 
necessarily wasted his time. Indee pplicants for posts gene 


rally commended their candidatur. of being a failed matricu- 
late and then got the jobs as w 


ort referred to by Sir C. 

been implemented, ther oblem of failed students 

point of view of employment; ike the Civil. Service examina- 
tion of Great Britain, there wou 


Suggestions, Firstly, that there Should not be an exa- 
mination after the higher Secondary stag 


i © for university entrance, and that 
the admissions should be based on the single examination. 


* the Secondary education test 


Priorities 1 
e you now to concentrate on an important 


A. L. Mudaliar : I should lik 
Commission on which Mr. Deshmukh has 


E aper from the University Grants 
equested our views. 


According to the proposals made by the Vice-Chancellors’ 
pu en amom, is estimated at 32 crores of rupees. But of M DETE 
= ac or the construction of staff quarters and. whatever its importance, 
sus vento treat that as a separate item. I think that so far as the loan 
posals are concerned, bearing 1n mind the two suggestions of Mrs. Mehta, 
loan proposition with the additional 


E e approach these proposals as a 
GAPE) ©) commending the first of Mrs. Mehta’s suggestions which h 
already been adopted by the All-India Council for Technical Education. cl 


di We are thus left with 20 crores for a certain number of subjects being 
ealt with by the University Grants Commission taking the last three into 
consideration, i.e. arrangements i ers and their 
families, provision for holiday homes and staff clubs; you wi 
a certain amount of attention has already been pa 

in some cases hobby workshops have been comme 
into relief many of the ideas of Mr. Fyzee. 


. So far as the enhancement of sala 
Sir C. P., who could not be present he 

this was his first priority. I had said that this would be generally agreed 
to by the conference. The only point i i 
view of circumstances, it ma; ade the increase throug 
a period of say five to ten years. I think it wou insi 
on the complete improvement suggested by the University Grants Commis- 
sion for the sake of getting 10 crores of rupees, and to do nothing for. the 
teachers if the entire sum is not made available. I hope you all agree with 


this proposal. 
nd your suggestion about grading 


T. M. Advani: I do not quite understa! 


over the years. 


A. L. Mudaliar : 
some scales, but if we do e total money for thei 
let us not say that nothing € the suggested grade is 
3. 350-850; and if we have no 
[3 Rs. 300-600. This would give some . ope to a ES te 
(ay on in the profession. This is our chief objective. °° 
e first priority, as suggested. 3 


A. Member : As hope unrealised ! 


A. L i i but I am in a 
fe . Mudaliar: That is true 7-1 
ar as the University Grants Commission 1$ concerned, 


c 2 5 
ommendation which should be put into effect. 


position to say that sO 
this is a firm Te 


Another Memiber : If the question of matching grants comes tp, then 


what? 
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, i t isi Deshmukh to several univer- 
. Mudaliar: After the visit of Mr. i al i E 
eS has come to realise that SE matching meas may aot DN 
ila i tent. For this reason, » th j 
available to the desired exi [ : Eu, cron the 
C issi ke the view that they need no 
pu ees A ossible. Nevertheless, I hope 
ide their own share to the extent pos: , : z 
eoe would be brought to bear upon the State Government 
derelict in this matter to make them realise their responsibility. 


A Member: This is only for college and not university teachers, 


. in the scales Suggested, no parity KE 
university and college teachers has been envisaged. But even there, i 


Another Member: The Bombay Government has not given the d 
responding grant for university teachers" increments. and, consequently, om 
n held up. ]f the University Grants Commissio 
we may give something to our university teachers. 


pe the same 
cases of the university teachers. The 


Another Member : If the University Grants Commission were to let us 
Know that we could go ahead with a Part of the contribution, this would be 
very satisfactory indeed, 


A. L. Mudaliar: We shall place the Suggestion before the University 
Grants Commission, 


T. M. Advani: So far as the 
contributions i 


affiliated colleges are concerned, the 
are ona fifty-fifty basis. 


, A. L. Mudaliar : That is why the request is 

Sity Grants Commission. In those exceptional Cases -where nothing can be 
obtained for the matching grants and the Universities too are not in a 
position to provige the money, the University Grants Commission may be 
tequested to take a Sympathetic view of the matter, 


S. Mathai: tion of matchin 


` 1: I [ rants, I think there are 
certain complications which the Present bod d rie 
States have agreed and 


1 Y should keep in mind. Some 
; ane» indeed, have already made available the necessary 
funds. This complicates the situation, Tf at this Stage, we state that those 
who have been recalcitrant in this Matter would be forgiven and need not 
find the money, the situation becomes even more complicated. T am not 
expressing an opinion but merely stating a fact. 


Out that this 10: crores is a ver imate 
S y rough estim 
imukh yesterday. We have no exact calculations. 


In this connec: 


I should also point 
arrived at by Mr. Dest 
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Indeed, there are about 60,000 i ia wi 

ae 000 college teachers in India with an initial sala 
fee Rs. 100 to Rs. 300 p.m. The actual amount involved in pane 
COM D a certain level of conformity would be quite considerable and 
aoe E aborts calculations. The University Grants Commission have Ie- 
1 EON E a grade of Rs. 200-400 p.m. for college lecturers. In addition, 
at th say that the figures put down here are not only approximate but. 
Co e moment, have. no relationship with the funds available with the 

mmission. 


Vor L. Mudaliar : That, of course, is true. Even yesterday Mr. Desh- 
h made it very clear that these are additional funds or a substitution 


of the funds fór these items. 


tis £8. Mahar: The two have to be co-ordinated. If teachers' salaries are 
pA increased, then, may be. the envisaged capital expenditure could be 
ed. I am merely expressing an opinion that human beings should come 


before bricks and mortar. 


_ Another Member: In Rajasthan, for example, this 
improvement of the college teache i i 
ment colleges and the teachers’ grades are better than those being proposed 
now. This would mean that we. in Rajasthan, 
advantage. 


A. L. Mudaliar : I should like to clarify this point and the submission 


to be made to the University Grants Commission. Each State should be 
that basis. Even then, it would be 


taken as a unit and the issues decided on 
necessary to consult the universities as to the priorities to be given. But 
we should agree on certain fundamentals, for example, on the necessity of 
libraries and laboratories to ensure desired educational progress. This is 
why, I suggest that we must leave the matter to the discretion of Mr. Desh- 
mukh to review the allocations i i i 
J should go further and say that if this conference ail 
money be provided by the University Grants Commission, that would, per- 
haps, be the most reasonable method of meeting the situation. I am not 
prepared to suggest, nor indeed is Mr. Mathai, that any of these items is 
unnecessary OF that it may be set aside because funds are not available. It 
may be possible to readjust these item e ES x tg 
i uggest tha ol - 
requirements, but T should also sug quirtton individually. 


sities of each State may have to 

S. Mathai : This would be a questio 
a question of choice. but of ordering. What is it 
wants to put first ? 


be taken into cons 


n of phasing, I suppose. It is not 
js it that a particular State 


A Member : Then is it re-allocation ? 
g may vary amongs 


tl A. L. Mudaliar : The ordering 
he amounts accordingly adjusted slightly. 


S. K. Bhuyen : Will this amount be in 
made to the universities ? VU Ed 
ter uA Mudaliar: All that this Paper says $ mm Mom dee 
S. et i : this matter, has 

form by eivi your wishes in t 1 ae 
y giving certain figures: and he 1S now regus t iE FH uegested ak 


ideas about these points in a more 


t the universities and 


addition to the allotment already 
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on the present list, the improving of teachers’ salaries should be given the 
first priority. 


B. N. Jha: If I understood Mr. Deshmukh ri 


ght, this would strengthen 
his hands in negotiating with the Central Govern: 


ment for additional funds. 


A. L. Mudaliar: That is the first line of 


ing in a diplomatic war, we should keep ot 
consideration. 


attack; but as we are proceed- 
her lines also open to us for 


A Member : Diplomacy does not mean we should place all our cards 
on the table at once ! 


! We should do Something for getting additional funds. 


gest these items be treated first as 
ers. But, as Mr. Mathai has said, 

gramme to bring in some of these 
items, and in doing that the wishes of t| 


he universities under the States may 
all be taken into consideration. 


» they are very desirable for all teachers. But 
universities already have them. 1 

Provision must be made for teachers not merely in the 
libraries but also in i So, cubicles would not be required 
To that extent, we may examine the 
ion about the Tequirements of every 


I think what is required now 
Vice-Chancellors on the i 


The matter may b 
ing facilities in the di 
igh priority should 


woa L. Mudaliar : The problem needs information ab t existing faci- 
lities, and should be given the next priority, n about existing 


V. K. R. V. Rao: Certainly, Sir. 


A A. b Mudaliar : AS a matter 
the teachers have to be in attend; 10 to 4 

whether they have any 
lectures or not. Indeed, the maximum number of lectures is 14 per week 
for a lecturer. In E fachers have to be in the college 
for the stipulated time for Consultation with the stud 
principal and, at times, to r 


ents, the staff or the 
eplace a teacher s 
other duty. uddenly 
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S. K. Bhuyan: Somethin i i iti 
ES: n: g should be done for improvin the conditions 
et puniyersity assistants and clerks. They work hardana oe very poorly 


A Member: The situation varies in different States. 


I suggest that the first two items and another I am goi 

1 going to propose, 
Un qe only ones regarding the improvement of the EN of the 
fresh sum of two crores should be provided for summer schools and 
90%, 2d panies for teachers. This is very important, for I think at least 
17 ee t e teachers need some sort of re-education. In all, we thus have 
aa for the three items for the improvement of the status of the 


A. L. Mudaliar: The Ministry of Education i idi 
E e Ministry o ucation is providing funds for 


, À Member: The universities should not be required to make any con- 
tribution for this expenditure. 


A. L. Mudaliar: I do not know, Sir. 


R. A. Gopalaswami : Yesterday, I was listening with great interest to 


Mrs. Mehta because I thought that she had put her finger on the real point. 


However, later on, I was disappointed that the discussion took a turn which 


indicated that the realities of the situation were again being missed. I do 
not know to what extent Mrs. Mehta’ was satisfied with the assurances given 
but, as a representative of a State Government, I certainly was not. It 
was no satisfaction for me to learn the difference between committed and 
development expenditures nor. indeed, that a second Finance Commission 
was to follow the first! I shall explain the reasons for my dissatisfaction, 
despite the eminence of the exponents. In recent years. the size and the 

s State have been continually decreasing, though the 


resources of Madra x ) 
expenditure on education has been increasing at a rate of a crore of rupees 
annually. Now it is a matter of simple arithmetic that given this rate of 
annual increase and a crore as the initial committed expenditure, we need 
15 crores as development expenditur at the end of five years just to ED 
up the normal rate of growth ! New admissions and oe col Facsen 
teachers, demand more money and onder the ran s rule our liabilities 
are a i fixed. In our op imism ! 
Plan Beo which was ultimately whittled down to 114 crores. The 
balance of 33 crores would constitute our non- 
uted our committed expen- 
a sats, the Planning Commission 


fiture -Plan expen i 
i efined our non 

at. d ao n expenditure. We know what we can uu and eee 
mtg Ih e State Government to do? I am not here to 


Tate 2 e r I 
defend bay Holes though I pan T ise. difficulty 
ang -ng to deal with the problem. > 

no a Ex they Ae E. our non-Plan expenditure. On me other ur 
if there is "hto coming from the University Grants Om. 
the develo aie mor ri her education, the State Government do not m i 
deprive thei State ee those benefits by their failure to provide the stipu a 
matching nca A rdingly. we are making a lump sum provision for t m 
item, though I Cote sure from where we are going to actually get t e 
money. This othe problem, though. if by Saying anything we could ge 
More money for education no one would stand in the way. 


The Finance Commission 
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i be 
tion, but we cannot 
e development of educati Á m 
We are all poe iie Ahi plan, the rising prices and mercon ay 
unaware Pn As such, it would be RA a Bp e 
threats o : ments who are refusing be : in 
te Governments Hier baste. 
at nero eSt, hing funds, do not know the ^ ur 
uode EO ESAE i ini d feasible in 
mas DOT l thing small but definite an ] 

c d prefer something Be act like 
this respeci yd FR ncertain development. Now, I frankly i et 
dba een to a definite revision in the scale 

i dras Government to R ETAT 

E e ink it should be done. This is bo 
1 s, much as I think it s ) f Bae 
Be a for the Se utuent ene on a higher; Bey Scale z N 
S i would be met after. [ nod 
are not sure how the increase i vut AR 
eriod. In the future, more finance f l AD as 

er ciel I am sure that this development expenditure will be 


mmi; ts 
nd non-plan allotmen 

i one, I am not sure whether the plan ai maS 

woad Be "idequdie to meet the committed situation and the proper dcvelop 

ment thereafter. 


issi i ived 
l suggest that the University grants Commission, which has receiv 
enough material 


: SEM T 
to make a rough estimate of our deficiency in variou 


indi i to be made good 
» indicate the total amount of deficiency E 
in the next three EN taking the State as unit. This would have to b 
considered in the light of the available resources of 


as 
certain amenities for the teachers a 
8 it is suggested that the Unive 
Grants Commission may also take this into c 


consideration, 
Regarding arrangements for their medical 
appropriate if enqui 


[ enquiries are first made from 
regarding their development plans. 


lth centres for 


, ^ id 
versity departments generally give free medical ai 
heir families ? In 


: Do uni 

S and t Bombay, they do. 
Another Member : I am inclined to think that, perhaps, the universities 
may consider a health insu 


Pipes > ign 
É Tance scheme as T found existing in many fore!g 
countries. 
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A. L. iar: ; E 
Central ib rene May be, like the Compulsory Health Service of the 


clubs, perhaps, à little 


N i 7 
ow, with regard to holiday homes and staff 
practical considerations. 


lo iori 

(AE HRS may have to be given to them on 
n Yen e staff clubs are in existence in many places. However, they 
dinóntor dh sirable and I do agree that they promote a corporate spirit 
f devise R staff. A problem which may have to be considered would be 
thers må B best method of promoting the establishment of staff clubs. 
BAS zi be for instance, a little cooperative enterprise with certain am- 
Conus ssiitance from the universities for which the University Grants 
ENE n may be approached, if necessary. But if we say that, under the 
its ho s as Mr. Gopalaswami has emphasised at a very crucial period, 
penditure e ee the State Governments to go on increasing their ex- 
eA unless we ourselves are in a position to indicate the essential 
unveils d then I welcome the idea that the State Government, the 
f ities and the University Grants Commission consider the proposals 
or each state and give the order of priority within the funds available. 


and I think there will 
onal developmen! 


I may generally state, be no objection, that in 
our view the provision for educati t is meagre and it should 


be revised as soon as possible. 


V. K. R. V. Rao: On the question of medi 
me we may request the Central or the State Governments, wherever they 
have schemes for health facilities for their own employees, that college and 
university personnel be also included in such schemes on the same terms 
and conditions. At the moment, I believe an offer has been made to 
include semi-public officials in the schemes. 


R. A. Gopalaswami : I understand the problem at the moment it 
anding the schemes is the non-availability of medical staff and hospitals. 


The situation varies, in big cities it may not be a 
d areas, like my university, it is very big. 


rmula, report to the University Grants 


cal treatment, it seems to 


exp 


A. L. Mudaliar : 
problem, but in scattere 


Shall we then on à general fo 
Commission ? 


This concludes our business. 


10—3 M of Edu.[58, 


VOTES OF THANKS 
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Votes of Thanks 


ee ne Before the conclusion of this conference, let mé 
E DR be pu note of thanks to Dr. Mudaliar for the excellent manner 
[ass E e conducted the proceedings. I am sure every one of us 
beri joyed these three days of frank discussion on various university pro- 


a We are much obliged to the Ministry of Education and Scientific 
esearch for organising this conference ; and our thanks are also due to Mr. 


Deshmukh and others who have helped us in our deliberati Ih 
will carry this vote of thanks. A Wipro WU. 


N. S. Junankar : On behalf of the Ministry of Education and Scientific 
Research I should like to join 


also like to associate myself and the Minis 

Deshmukh, whose active and continual participation in the deliberations of 
this conference has been useful and will prove to be of great value in our 
future work of University education. 


I am aware that the conference ended almost on a somewhat depressing 
note on account of financial considerations but, perhaps, if we go back to 
the earlier deliberations of this conference, we may refresh our memory by 
what Dr. Ghosh said. Ultimately, we agree that the provision for education 
ducate the masters who 

provide the fund "s future develop- 
i ice-Chancellors, the Departments of Education and 

ia for educating public opinion, better things 


good system of. education"; 
where, in thc midst of war an 1l 
gramme of educational reconstruction was Jaunc 


detail. 

; ain like to thank all the Vice-Chancellors and others who 
S d in ial ades E c, as our Minister said this morning, 
that perhaps there will be other opportunities where the Vice-Chancellors 
can discuss their problems and n detail and pool MALE 
and knowledge for the common purpose o hem to the best of our 


ability. 


f solving t 
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APPENDIX (1) 
. Programme of the Conference 
Vigyan Bhawan, Commission Room ‘G` | 
Director : A. L. Mudaliar 


Date Time Topic 


30-7-1957 . 10 A.M. to 11 A.M. Inauguration 


Do. 11 AM. to 1 P.M. The Office of the Vice-Chancellor ` 
Do. 2:90 B.M. to 5 EM. < University Finance 
31-7-1957 . 10 A.M. to 1 P.M. University Bodies 


Do. 2:30 P.M. to 5 P.M. Problems affecting University Teachers 
1-8-1957. 10 A.M. tot PM. Problems affecting University Students 
School Boards and Universities 
T Prioritics 
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APPENDIX (II). 
List of Invitees 


A. Vice-Chancellors of the Universities : 


- K. P. Bhatnagar 

B. H. Zaidi , 

. S. Ranjan 3 

V. S. Krishna , 

- T. M. N. Pillai 

V. S. Jha é 

D. Ram. 

- T. M. Advani . 
*9. N. K. Sidhanta 
10. V. K. R. V. Rao 
1r. S. K. Bhuyan . 
12. H. V. Divatia , 
13. T. Sen : 
14. A. A. A. Fyzec, 
15. D. C. Pavate 

*16. K.A. S, lyer , 
17. A. L. Mudaliar 
18. Hansa Mchta ; 

*19. K. V; Puttappa 5 
20. K. T, Mangalmurti 
21. M. S. Doraiswami 
22. A. C. Joshi 
23. B. Prasad 6 
24. R. P, Paranjpye 
25. M. V. Mathurf 
26. A. N. Khosla 
27. B. D. Patel 
28. Ishwar Chandrat 

*29. K. M. Jhaveri , 

*3o. S. Govindarajulu 

*31. ALR. Mudaliar 
32. P; K. Parija 
33. S. N. Bose 
34- A. C. Joshi 
35. Mate Prasad 
36. B. N. Jha 

STAKE Tn Dubey 


OEO p 


B. Education Secretaries of the States : 


MISSA: Tyengar . 
2. M. Sultan 
3. K. Abraham 
*4. G. V. Bedekar 
*5. J. N. Bhan 
*6. L. O. Joshi 


Agra 
Aligarh 
Allahabad 
Andhra 
Annamalai 
Banaras 
Bihar 
Bombay 
Calcutta 
Delhi 
Gauhati 
Gujarat 
Jadavpur 
Jammu & Kashmir 
Karnatak ` 
Lucknow 
Madras 


*- Baroda 


Mysore 

Nagpur 

Osmania 

Punjab 

Patna 

Poona 

Rajasthan 

Roorkee 

S. Vallabhabhai Vidyapeeth 
Saugar 

S. N. D.T. Women’s 
Sri V, enkateswara 
Kerala 

Utkal 

Visva-Bharati 
Kurukshetra 

Vikram 

Gorakhpur 

Jabalpur 


Andhra 

Assam 

Bihar 

Bombay 

Jammu & Kashmir 
Madhya Pradesh 
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7. P. K. Nambiar. 5 
8. R. A. Gopalaswami 
: 9. R. Srinivasan 
: 10. P. N. Mahanti 
: *11. I. M. Verma 
*12. S, P. S. Bhandari 
13. S. P. S. Bhatt[T 
14. D. M. Sen 


C. Secretaries of the Board of Education : 


r. R. R. Gupta 
*2. E, K. Menon . 
3. R. S. Johri 
4. G. D. Widhani 
5. D. R. Raychaudhuri. 


D. Special Invitees : 


1. C. D. Deshmukh 
2. H. N. Kunzru . 
3. K. S. Krishnan 
4. S. Ratnam 

5. M. S. Thacker 
6. S. Mathai d 
7. H. Kabir . 


8. J. C. Ghosh 


9. C. P. Ramaswami Aiyer 


10. V. K. N. Menon 
ir G. N. Mackenzie = 
12. R. K. Bhan . 


13, S. K, Mitra . 
14. S. Natarajan 
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Kerala 
Madras 
Mysor 

Orissa 
Punjab 
Rajasthan 
Uttar Pradesh 
West Bengal 


Delhi 

Madras 

Uttar Pradesh 
Ajmer 

West Bengal 


Chairman, U.G.C., New Delhi 
Member, U. G. C., New Delhi 


» » ” 


» E » 


” » 

Secretary, U.G.C., New Delhi 

Minister of State in the Ministry of Civil 
Aviation | 

Member (Education), Planning Commission 

Ex-Vice-Chancellor, Banaras University 

Director, Institute of Public Administration 
New Delhi 

Educational Consultant to the Government 
of India 

Deputy Educational Adviser to the Govern- 
ment of India 

Indian Statistical Institute, Calcutta 

Director, All India Council for Secondary 
Education 


*These persons were unable to attend the Conference. A 


+Representatives of the Vice-Chancellors of their respective Universities 


TfRepresentative of the Education Secretary 


APPENDIX (IID 
Lists of Priorities 


A. Priorities of the University Grants Commission : 


The University Grants Commission have decided to consider schemes for giving grant for 
the development of higher education and research under the Second Five Year Plan as follows:— 


Science 
(a) General development of existing departments, including rehabilitation and normal 
replacements, etc.; 
(6) Development of Library facilities; 


(c) Establishment of central workshops in the Universities with a view to encourage de- 
signing and fabrication of scientific equipment; 


(d) Extension of facilities in the existing departments; 

(e) Construction of buildings for laboratories; 

(f) Starting of new courses of study or establishment of new departments; 
(g) Publications; 

(h) Scholarships and Fellowships. 


Technology 


(a) Increasing of intake of students in existing Engineering and Technical Institutions; 

(b) Strengthening of the existing courses by extending their durations; 

(c) New courses of technical education; 

(d) Development of facilities for post-graduate training and research in Engineering 
and Technological subjects. 


Humanities 
(a) Construction of library buildings and addition of books to the present stock of library 
books of the Universities; 
(^) Enhancement of salary scales of University teachers; 
(c) Construction of hostels and staff quarters; 
(d) Development of post-graduate teaching and research in Humanities; 
(e) Publication of research work done by scholars in the Universities; 


(f) Scholarships for post-graduate and research students of the value of Rs. 100 and 
Rs. 150 p.m. respectively; 


(g) Extension work by University teachers; 


(h) Student Welfare—Student Homes for day scholars, Health Centre Common Room 
Cafeteria, etc. E 


The Commission have also decided to give grants for the following general purposes:— | 
1. General Education course Í 
2. Three years Degree Course 

3. Hobby Workshops 

4. Poor students Fund 

5. Regional Languages Scholarships 
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B. Priorities made by the Vice-Chancellors’ Conference 


SI. No. Proposals Approx : cost 
Rs. 
crores 
1. Improvement of salaries of College teachers . s s 5 b 10 
2. Provision of cubicles for every teacher . c C c : n 5 
. Provision of funds to be placed at the disposal of the Universities and 
Colleges for small research grants to individual teachers s 2.5 
4. Staff Quarters . 4 . A à E 5 3 5 > 12 
Loan 


5. Arrangements for medical treatment for teachers and their families 
6. Provision of holiday homes . ` g . : b . z 2.5 


7. Staff Clubs s ; . : 5 E 


27.0 crores 
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